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Ex-minister defects to Labour over Tory party’s ‘arrogance of power’ 

Howarth twists the knife 


Mctefel White 
PoOtfcaJ Editor 


J OHN Major last 
night threw his 
personal prestige 
into a concerted 
cabinet attempt to 
prevent former 
Thatcherite minister Alan 
Howarth’s dramatic defection 
to Labour from turning this 
week's Conservative Party 
conference into a divisive 
debacle. 

As Mr Howarth turned the 
spotlight on what he called 
"indecent" pressure for tax 
cuts at a time when teachers 
are being sacked and welfare 
benefits squeezed, ministers 
made plain their determina- 
tion to press ahead with an 
agenda that seeks to highlight 
law and order, social security 
fraud and lower marginal 
rates of income tax. 

Coming on top of Tony 
Blair’s successful party con- 
ference in Brighton, the ac- 
quisition of a former Conser- 
vative Central Office research , 
director delighted Labour! 
strategists, who had negoti- 
ated the announcement — ini- 
tially in yesterday's Observer 
— with military precision 
and maximum political 
damage. 

In a speech he had prepared 
for a Guardian-sponsored de- 
bate with John Redwood on 
the Blackpool conference 
fringe tomorrow, published in 
today's edition. Mr Howarth 
renews his critique of what 
his resignation letter called 
"the arrogance or power" and 
the damaging harshness of 
government policy. 

Mr Howarth, who met the 
Labour leader at Mr Blair's 
home on September 26. com- 
plains that true Toryism ex- 
presses “the organic view of 
society and politics, the belief 
that together we are more 
than just a mass of Individ- 
uals In a configuration 
thrown up by the struggle of 
the market place". 

After the spate of byelection 
defeats, unbroken since 1988, 
the defection of the first Tory 
in living memory to cross the 
floor directly to Labour effec- 
tively cut the Government’s 
overall Commons majority 
from 7 to 5. hastening the 
prospect that Mr Major will 
have to call an election or 
govern with no majority 
within the next 18 months. 

Mr Howarth also raised the 
spectre of between 30 and 40 
left-leaning Tory MPs who “1 
suspect broadly share my 
views" — and might reach 
similar conclusions. How- 
ever. speculation that there 
could be at least one more res- 


Howarth’s views 


‘I sat down to work 
out what I was 
going to say in 
Tuesday’s 
Guardian debate at 
Blackpool with 
John Redwood. I 
found myself 
coming to the 
Inescapable 
conclusion that my 
political home was 
no longer the 
Conservative 
Party 9 

ignafion was being widely 
discounted, even by sympa- 
thetic Tory MPs like Jim Les- 
ter, who said: “I don’t think 
he is a one-off in what he is 
trying to put over.” 

Peter Temple-Morris, an- 
other Lettish Tory MP, con- 
ceded that Mr Howarth’s 
switch was a “symptom of the 
strain in the centre-left of the 
party." while the former pre- 
mier, Sir Edward Heath, ap- 
pealed to dissidents to stay 
and fight their corner — as he 
has long done. 

John Prescott crowed: 
“Alan Howarth is a well 
respected and senior member 
of the Conservative Party 
who has now made it dear he 
cant stomach the Tory party 
lurching further and further 
to the right.” 

Mr Howarth, a long-stand- 
ing campaigner against harsh 
welfare legislation, called 
New Labour’s commitments 
to social justice, constitu- 
tional reform and "the reali- 
ties of government” the prior- 
ities he too supports. 

.. A surge of outrage, which 
rbarrored Mr Howarth’s evi- 
dent despair over the Govern- 
ment's loss of "decency and 
fairness”, swept through the 





EDUCATION: “Education is 
fundamental, as Tony Blair 
said. In some ways it is the 
most vital economic policy. 
TAX CUTS: “It is simply in- 
decent for the Conservative 
Party to clamour fbr tax 

cuts” - ^ 

THE DISABLED: “I am dis- 
appointed that the Conser- 
vative Party has been as 
equivocal as it has about 
civil rights for disabled 
people.” 


POVERTY: “The poor have . 
not shared as they should 
have done in the growth of 
the nation's wealth.” 
DISCRIMINATION: “Hos- 
tile and discriminatory atti- 
tudes to foreigners and mi- 
norities exist in a wholly 
unacceptable way in the 
[Tory] Party.” 

IDEOLOGY: “The Conser- 
vative Party should return 
to the ‘one nation' 
tradition.” 


Tory ranks and prompted 
calls for the MP to resign his 
seat in Stratford on Avon and 
fight a byelection for his 
23,000 majority. He made 
plain he wiH not 

Unlike many cabinet col- 
leagues, Mr Major refrained 
from calling Mr Howarth's de- 
cision, long-discussed with 
sympathetic Labour MPs, 
either bizarre, naive, eccen- 
tric. treacherous, or even 
“vindictive", as the education 
secretary, Gillian Shephard, 
put it fbr its timing on the eve 
of the Tory conference. 

After what Mr Howarth de- 
scribed as a "mutually 
respectful” telephone conver- 
sation. the Prime Minister 
Issued a brief statement say- 
ing be was "very sorry” about , 
Mr Howarth's departure. 

“1 profoundly disagree with 
his analysis of the Conserve - 1 
five Party, but nothing will j 
distract us from the task 1 
ahead. We have an election to 
win, and we intend to win it,” 
Mr Major said. His deputy, 
Michael Headline, and others i 
were less charitable. ' 

In a media onslaught inten- 
sified by suspicions that 
Labour had pulled oft a pub- 
licity coup, even the Chancel- 
lor, Kenneth himself a 

self-proclaimed' One Nation 
Tory like Mr Howarth, said 
on Radio 4's World This 
Weekend that the defector 
was evidently “out of touch’’ 
with - what voters wanted — 
an effective modern economy 
and good social services. 

On BBC1, Mr Heseltine 
accused Mr Howarth, who 
had been a whip and educa- 
tion minis ter between 1887 
and his resignation in 1992, of 
‘‘Calling into Labour’s trap”, 
while Dr Brian Mawhinney. 
the party chairman, said the 
switch was eccentric and 
bizarre. 

Most Labour MPs, left- 
wingers as well as Blairites, 
welcomed the advent of a 
principled opponent, al- 
though Arthur ScargQl called 
it proof of “the prostitution of 
socialist policy that has taken 
place in the Labour Party 
under Tony Blair”. 

Despite Mr Howarth’s will- 
ingness to define his own 
arwytaiinm on breakfast televi- 
sion, the leftwing MP Jeremy 
Corbyn argued that he still 
had “a lot of explaining to do” 
about past errors before being 
admitted to Labour's ranks — 
probably on a fast-track be- 
fore the Commons meets on 
October 16. 

Part of yesterday’s anger 
against Mr Howarth focused 
on his dealings with Labour 
and the media before he told 
colleagues in Stratford or Mr 
Major, whom he was unable 
to contact by phone as news 
broke on Saturday night. On 
BBCl’s Breakfast with Frost, 
he said he had sought meet- 
ings with Mr Major and 
senior colleagues fbr months 
and been fobbed off with bare 
acknowledgments or replies 
from lesser officials. 

He told Sir David Frost he 
had spent three years urging 
his own party to “come back 
to its better nature”, but "it 
has been like spitting in the 
wind”. 

La w d< r cornm ut, page % in 
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Gateway to the future ...Alan Howarth, MP for Stratford cm Avon, at his Warwickshire home yesterday PHorroGivvPbta«s-i>«moND 

Stratford players have to ad-lib 


Martin Wainwright tests opinion on the 
ground in the constituency whose MP’s 
decision to cross the Commons floor has 
met with various shades of astonishment 


A lan Howarth’s 
eighteenth century 
farmhouse looks 
out on the Vale of 
the Red Horse, a mythical 
beast supposed to rise from 
the ground if Stratford- 
upon-Avon ever faces 
deadly periL 

That moment arrived yes- 
terday, judging by the furi- 
ous reactions to the MP’s 
defection from local Tories, 
holed up in the town’s Con- 
servative Club with its 
drooping wisteria fighting 
a losing battle against tree- 
shaded gloom. 

“I always thought the 
man was weak,” one 
growled as officials shut 
the blue door with its let- 
terbox giving a brief 
glimpse of Margaret 
Thatcher’s portrait in the 
hall (John Major has a 
lesser position on the wall 
of an inside room). Jean 
Abel man, another pillar of 
the local party, said: “I feel 
a sense of personal be- 


trayaL” Six miles south. 
Labour’s autumn windfall 
stood among his own, 
mostly bad, apples and gave 
the first wince of his easy- 
mannered political floor- 
cross. “That is a matter for 
great sadness — Jean Abel- 
man is a nice and good per- 
son,” he said- “But I must 
say I've had great magna- 
nimity and understanding 
from other former 
colleagues.” 

Alvor Chad dock, prop- 
erty dealer and gut Tory 
from Claverton village, 
bears this robustly out. 
i Watching Don Rushton, the 
constituency chairman, 
hand out a brief and bitter 
statement, he said: “I told 
them the other week that 
he was changing his tone, 
but they laughed at me. 
They’re not laughing now.” 

A lifelong party man. Mr 
C haddock, aged 61, warned 
that he too might move to 
Labour at the next election. 
*Tm not saying I will. But I 


l go to all the local Conserva- 
tive fund-raising dos and 
they've had MP after MP 
coming down without the 
foggiest idea of what’s 
really going on In the 
country. 

“It’s a refreshing change 
to have a man who does, 
and is prepared to change 
I his mind.” 

Kevin and Sarah Mul- 
rine, teachers, buggying 
their two-month-old. Wil- 
liam, out of Trinity parish 
church matins — “Shake- 
speare’s grave closed until 
after divine service” — 
were both Labour and cock- 
a-hoop. They agree with the 
analysis of a local Deben- 
haxns assistant. Jane 
Gould: “Howarth's moved 
in his opinion. Labour’s 
moved in its opinion, and 
they've bumped into one 
another along the way.” 

But Stratford’s Methodist 
congregation, spilling out 
from the chapel on the 
other side of Trinity Street, 
was less convinced, espe- 
cially George Concher, a 
county councillor, who 
hands out hymn sheets on 
Sunday and Liberal Focus 
leaflets during the week. “I 
don’t think we’d have let 
Alan Howarth into our 
party, with his political re- 


j cord,” he said, tackling the 
great local question in a 
town with 24 Lib Dem coun- 
cillors and three Labour. 
“Goodness knows why he’s 
Joined Labour though; they 
always come third here. 


They hardly bother: they 
think we all have a Volvo 
and 26 acres each,” 

The Stratford Labour 
Party was certainly not on 
battle stations yesterday, a 
Turn to page 2, column 3 
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Hurley hits the road to Rome by way of rural Ireland 


and 



SaUy WeaJe 

T HE world of Catholicism 
was agog last sight over 
reports that Elizabeth 
Hurley is to hang up her 
safety-pinned Versace frock 
to become the latest and most 
glamorous convert on the 
congested Road to Rome. 

Weary of the media atten- 
tion surrounding her in Brit- 
ain, It seems Ms Harley is 
planning to confound her pa- 
parazzi pursuers by quitting 
Britain fbr rural Ireland to 
enjoy a more reclusive exis* 


j tence. And folio wing in the 
somewhat less alluring foot- 
steps of Ann Widdecombe, 
John Gmnmer, Alan Clark 
and the Duchess of Kent, she 
has reportedly been having 
“chats” with a Catholic 
priest, in her case Father Al- 
exander Sherbrooke, with a 
view to Conversion- 
Yesterday's revelations 
came not from the Catholic 
Media Office (which greeted 
the news with great enthusi- 
asm). but in the pages of 
Harpers & Queen magazln#. 
where Ms Hurley is glossily 
photographed in. among 


other items, £385 patent 
leather boots. 

*Tve always loved Ireland," 
she gushes. “Also because I’ll 
be a very good Catholic it will 
be lovely to be in Ireland.” 
Her friend Hugh Grant might 
be less than enthusiastic 
about the move. Described as 
a “city animal", he has a 
loathing for the countryside. 

In an interview with her 
old flat-mate, journalist Wil- 
liam Cash. Ms Hurley says 
she has been obsessed with 
the Roman faith for years. 
Though she was brought up 
Protestant her army major 


father was a non-practising 
Catholic and she went to a 
convent school. 

But why exactly does she 
plan to convert? Cash asks. 
"Because I’ve always wanted 
to," she says. 

Fr Sherbrooke, parish 
priest at St Margaret’s-on- 
Thames in East Twickenham, 
south-west London, yesterday 
denied preparing Ms Hurley 
to convert to Catholicism. 

‘Tve never met her. If she 
was to walk into my room I 
would not necessarily recog- 
nise her. And if it was true I 
would not be able to d i s clo se 


any information — even if I 
was seeing John Major or 
Tony Barn. Talks of this kind 
are always of the most confi- 
dential nature.” 

Mr Cash last night stood by 
his story. “I understand 
they’ve spoken on the phone 
and the plan is for them to 
meetup." 

Yesterday Ms Hurley was 
on the road not to Rome but to 
Milan, this time with secular 
matters in mind. Tonight she 
and Hugh Grant wiH attend 
the Gianni Versace fashion 
show. The address? Via Gesfl 
(Jesus Street). 
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Sketch 


The Guardian Monday October 9 1995 


Carry us back to 
old (TV) Virginia 



Jonathan Freed land 


Y OU can almost hear 
that hokey old theme 
tune. You stand in the 
family kitchen, near the wood- 
burning stove and you’re just 
waiting for John -Boy, Eliza- 
beth and the rest of those good. 
God-fearing Walton kids to 
come bounding In. And in case 
you've forgotten it, the souve- 
nir shop will sell you a T-shirt 
with that catchiest of catch- 
phrases: “Goodnight Mary 

Ellen, goo dnig ht mamm a . 

It's not the actual Waltons' 
house, but no one seems to 
mind. The Walton's Mountain 
Museum at Schuyler. Vir- 
ginia, has become a tourist at- 
traction anyway. 

It contains everything, in- 
cluding the desk where John- 
Boy used to write his diary — 
the voice-over narrative that 
began and ended each episode 
of the show that was once as 
much a part of 1970s TV life as 
Z-Cars and Porridge. 

The goad people of Schuyler 
have done a grand job, con- 
verting their community cen- 
tre into a shrine to the Wal- 
tons. The kitchen has all the 
period details, a 1935 scripture 
calendar, a genuine soapstone 
hearth and plenty of Depres- 
sion -era gizmos, including a 
lethal-looking toaster that 
may well have once served as 
a prop for a Jim-Bob sub-plot. 

"We're here on a pilgrim- 
age,” says Kathleen Denton, 
who made her Walton haj all 
the tray from Bolton. Her chil- 
dren insisted she visit the mu- 
seum, in memory of those 
Monday nights when they 
used to watch the programme 
together. “It was such a family 
thing,” she says, clutching her 
Elizabeth peg doll, bought at 
Ike Godsey's General Store 
(which doubles as the gift 
shop). 

The real Walton home ex- 
isted on a set at Universal 
Studios in Hollywood, dis- 
mantled long ago. That doesn't 
matter. Schuyler's claim to 
Waltonbood Is that it's the 
hometown of Earl Hamner, 


First night 


the creator of the TV series 
and the real-life John-Boy. 

In truth, though, the pil- 
grims do not come all this way, 
deep Into Virginia, beyond 
Charlottesville and past 
Thomas Jefferson's estate at 
Montlcello, to see authentic 
mementos of Hamner ’a Blue 
Ridge boyhood. They want to 
see things that were on the TV 
show: the hat worn by 
Grandma Walton, the blanket 
used by the mother in the 
‘'hospital" episode. All of 
which makes the museum a 
strange place: a reconstruc- 
tion of a Hollywood recon- 
struction. 

Even so, it is fascinating. A 
25- minute museum video 1 pro- 
vides a Where Are They Now 
service, informing us that 
Grandpa died, Elizabeth be- 
came a grown woman and that 
John-Boy still looks like a boy. 

The film also attempts to ex- 
plain how the Waltons man- 
aged to top the ratings from 
1972 to 1981. "We were just 
coming off the sixties and sex- 
ual freedom, and it was a con- 
fusing time." offers Michael 
Learned, who played Olivia, 
the mother. ‘T think this show 
kind of grounded people.” 

In 1972. Newsweek noted 
the Waltons' surprise success, 
and declared: “The simple vir- 
tues are back in style." 

Judging by the Saturday 
afternoon crowd at the Schuy- 
ler museum, they're back 
again. "People say, ‘I wish life 
could be like that now’.” 
reports tour guide Bea Taylor. 
“So many people today are 
divorced, but this family 
stayed together through thick 
and thin ,” she adds, deploying 
that peculiarly American 
(rick of discussing fictional 
characters as if they were 
real. "I think people are trying 
to get back to the values the 
Waltons represented.” 

Which is the other odd thing 
about Walton's Mountain: it 
encourages nostalgia for nos- 
talgia. Today's Americans 
hanker for the oldtime values 
of the 1930s, but also for the 
1970s, when TV was pure 
enough to make ahit out of 
something as sweet and 
simple as the retro-story of a 
poor Virginia family with 
seven kids. 

Now that family values are 
again all the rage in America, 
the Waltons could be ripe fora 
run of repeats . After all, the, . 
museum is doing well enough,. 
It might he time to dig out 
those denim dungarees. 


Drama choked 
by flying chaff 


Joy Hendry 


The She Wolf and 
Shadow of a Gunman 

Crt tens Theatre. Glasgow 

A NINETEENTH cen- 
tury play about a 
femme fatale sounds 
promising — all those hor- 
mones slosh mg about and pre- 
Freudian sexuality, more po- 
tent because unexplained. 
Giovanni Verga’s play, 
English version by David Lan, 
about Pina, n woman In her 
early fort ies uninhibitedly at- 
tracted to Nnnni. a coarse 
young man in love with her 
pious and self-deceiving 
daughter Mara, seems to have 
a lot going for it. Bruno. Nan- 
ni's friend, has also got the 
hots for Pina, oblivious to the 
conventions or peasant life 
represented by Aunt Pilomena 
and Jann. the older genera- 
tion mindful of the strictures 
of the Catholic Church. 

Perhaps an Italian company 
could bring out the best of The 
She Wolf, but perhaps also the 
meat isn't there. None of the 
central relationships are well- 
articulated or credible. Bruno 
and the others have no real 
dramatic function, Bruno dis- 
appearing almost altogether 
in the second half. So. as the 
play moves towards its Inev- 
itably violent climax, the audi- 
ence isn’t engaged. 

The Citizens' production, 
directed by Stewart bring in 
the tiny stalls studio, is an 
unstylish and over-literal af- 
fair. The actors lurch around 
the floor, which is littered 
with mounds of chaff, swig- 
ging red wine, the chaff chok- 
ing the air and the audience’s 
noses. 

The great sating grace is 
Yolanda Vasquez. a tout and 
fiery Pma. vibrant with sex- 
ual passion, expressing as 


nothing else does the play's 
critique of society's chauvin- 
istic vilification of female 
sexuality. 

Shadow of a Gunman, Sean 
O'Casey's first produced play, 
to be seen on the Citizens' 
main stage, is an exemplar of 
clear thinking about the real 
cost of revolution — the 
slaughter of innocents. No- 
table about th Is production is 
its brilliant casting. 

In a typical Citizens touch, 
the set combines a feeling of 
squalor, the sleaziness of a 
Dublin tenement, with a meta- 
physical spaciousness — the 
plough and the stars, if you 
like. The stage is empty apart 
from a huge grey background, 
In which a large window sug- 
gests a world outside Ireland. 
In the foreground on one side 
is a desk, the poet Donaland 
his books, and on the other a 
spartan bed where sprawls the 
slugabed Seumas. 

The entrance to the dreary 
attic dal Is a trapdoor in the 
floor, although, in a sugges- 
tive touch, actors appear from 
various undefined places. To 
separate the microcosm from 
the macrocosm, a dirty, hospi- 
tal-like screen is drawn across 
the entire stage. Simple, but It 
works. 

Jon Pope's direction brings 
out the humour of the play. 
Lalor Roddy as the Joycean 
poet, and John O'Toole as Sea- 
mus. are contrasting, but un- 
arguably Irish types, the 
black-haired aesthete and the 
red-haired bohemian. Shelley, 
of course, is O'Casey’s hero in 
this play, the political revolu- 
tionary with one eye ever on 
the beautiful and the good, the 
other on human suffering. 

This Citzens production 
takes the play, so to speak, out 
of Ireland and into the world. 
The mood swings are accom- 
plished with exemplary deft- 
ness and artistry. 


HOWARTH’S WAY: ‘If to be a socialist is to believe we are more than just individuals, I’m a socialist 

MPa with mind of his own 


Michael White 
Political Editor 



M mm mm Y mother 
m HE AH immedi- 
■ ately saw 

it as a be- 
trayal, but 
then she doesn't know Alan. 
He's an honourable man and 
it must have been a very diffi- 
cult decision," a reflective, 
Tory rightwinger said last 
night as the sensational defec- 
tion Of the Conservative mem- 
ber for Stratford-on-Avon 
spread through the ranks. 

That Alan Howarth is an 
urmwiTHi politician is indis- 
putable. as anyone who 
watched his graceful exit on 
BBCl's Breakfast with Frost 


yesterday will conclude. De- 
spite his protestations that 
“you achieve nothing in poli- 
tics as a loner", he is not one 
of the pack. 

The obvious comparisons 
are with George Walden, aged 
56, and Dudley Fishburn aged 
48, two similarly fastidious 
Tory MPs who have chosen to 
step down at the next election 
rather than soldier on in a 
Commons they increasingly 
dislike . At 51, Mr Howarth's 
opt-out formula is different, 
but the result Is likely to be 
the same. 

On television yesterday he 
spoke quietly but with genu- 
ine anger, as he has often done 
in the Commons since resign- 
ing asminister for M ghw edu- 
cation in 1992, about the Gov- 


ernment's harsh social policy 
— from the Civil Rights ( Dis- 
abled Persons) Bill, where he 
backed Alf Morris's long cam- 
paign, to the Jobseekers 
Allowance which he de- 
nounced as cruel and illiberal. 

He confirmed his belief that 

Labour led by Tony Blair now 
embodies his own One Nation 
aspirations and said: “If to be 
a socialist is to believe that 
we are more than just individ- 
uals . . . tii at we c an do many 
things that are necessary to 
be done In the interests of a 
decent society collectively 
and that the state is not the 
enemy of the individual, then, 
yes, I’m a socialist" 

Some Tory former col- 
leagues will find that naive or 
hypocritical. But Labour, left 


and right, and some Liberal 
Democrats spoke yesterday of 
their admiration for the man 
who became the head of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's research de- 
partment (1979-81), after Chris 
Fatten, and of their work with 
him on overseas aid or pen- 
sion reform. 

More than one joked that 
“you’re to the left of a lot of 
us". That is not quite right 
either. The scholarship-win- 
ning (to Rugby, then Cam- 
bridge) son of the High Master 
of St Paul's School, who be- 
came research assistant and 
ghost-writer to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery before taking the 
Tory fast-track to Westmin- 
ster, has always been — and 
remains — economically That- 
cherite in the sense that he be- 


lieves in balanced budgets and 
low inflation. 

“These are exactly the ar- 
guments that Gordon Brown 
and Tony Blair are making," 
he told David Frost. But that 
perspective goes hand in 
hand with a social liberalism 
that has finally got the better 
of bis conscience. 

The streak of independence 
had always been evident in 
his voting habits. He was hos- 
tile to closed shops and other 
union perks after being first 
elected In 1963 and was keen 
on privatisation. But he also 
attacked the “obscene" song- 
book of the rightwing Federa- 
tion of Conservative Students. 

He also voted against 
efforts to curb abortion rights 
and against hanging. 


Mr Howarth. who has four 
children, one disabled, parted 
from Gillie, his wife of 28 
years, this year. 

His decision to join Labour 
was no surprise to Alf Morris 
or Labour’s Hugh Bayley who 
travelled with him to Sudan 
In June. “It is not a sudden 
Impulse, but the cumulation 
of a long period of mounting 
unease," Mr Morris said. 

When the initial excitement 
has died down it will be un- 
comfortable at Westminster 
and in Stratford for Mr 
Howarth. His chances of a 
Labour seat must be slim. But 
he read history at King's Col- 
lege. Cambridge, and can be 
presumed to know what he is 
in for. He is used to being in 
the Awkward Squad. 


‘Why has he 
joined Labour? 
They always 
take third 
place here’ 

continued from page one 
flurry of different spokesmen 
giving the impression that no- 
one knew quite what to do 
with their sudden capture of 
one of the party’s least win- 
nable seats. Back in his gar- 
den, Mr Howarth was not of- 
fering them a lot of help. 'Tve 
approached the local CLP sec- 
retary, Brenda Peck, and she 
was friendly and welcoming," 
he said. 

“Beet of course I hope that I 
may be able to fight a Labour 
seat I know it’s a long shot 
with a lot of selections fin- 
ished. And there are the all- 
women short-lists — a mar- 
vellous bit of politics, but not 
of course, for me." 

Behind the sad wisteria, a 
Conservative official placed a 
small framed photograph of 
Mr Howarth in a cupboard 
and the search for a new pro- 
spective parliamentary candi- 
date got under way. 

A few hundred yards down 
the Avon, Stratford's greater 
dramas began to reassert 
themselves. This week's 
rivals to the Howarth affair 
are billed at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre as Richard 
m, an epic of power politics, 
and Goethe’s Faust, "one hell 
of a story”. 



Stratford Tory chairman- Don Rushton issues a statement yesterday condemning Mr Howarth’s move 
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Tories gird for survival 
on a shrinking majority 


Ministers’ hopes that the worst is over 
for John Major look premature, Michael 
White reports on the eve of conference 


A HIGHLY publicised de- 
fection on the eve of a 
party conference is 
every political fixer’s night- 
mare. Which is why Labour's 
fixers went to such trouble to 
nurse Alan Howarth through 
his final agony. 

The problem is short term 
and long term. How to get 
through the conference with- 
out further blood-letting? And 
how to manage a parliamen- 
tary party whose majority is 
now reduced to five when the 
defector claims there are 30 or 
40 like -minded MPs. fed up 
with appeasing the right, who 
might also Jump? 

In the short run. tribal in- 
stincts will reassert them- 
selves at the Tory party con- 
ference in Blackpool this 
week. Ministers will put even 
more energy than already 
planned into persuading the 
not-so-faithfUl that John Ma- 
jor’s government still has 
grip and is on course to de- 
liver lower taxes and tougher 
policies in time for die elec- 
tion they will probably stage 
in April or May 1997. 

Michael Heseltine let the 
script show on BBCl's On the 
Record yesterday: law and 
order, welfare fraud and un- 
employment, that is what vot- 
ers are interested in. he kept 
saying. Not in Labour's 
“bland woffle," as Kenneth 


Clarke added on the World 
this Weekend while dangling 
tax cuts. 

Malcolm Rlfktnd will even 
revive that Thatcherlte pro- 
ject, the Atlantic free-trade 
area “from Leipzig to Los An- 
geles" to keep the troops 
happy and Euro-sceptlcal. 
John Major’s final rally has 
been brought forward to Fri- 
day morning. 

As a damage-limita tion exer- 


Couservatism 2000 — What 
Next ? The Guardian party 
conference debate chaired 
by Hugo Young with speak- 
ers John Redwood MP and 
Andrew Rowe MP. Tues- 
day, October 10. at 1pm. 
Washington Suite. Impe- 
rial Hotel. BlackpooL 


cise it may work. But the 
longer run Is problematic. The 
Government has sustained 
mans' blows to its prestige 
since sterling fell out of the ex- 
change rate mechanism in 
1992. 

Three events this week 
have dented ministers' hopes 
that the worst was over. 
Labour rau a ruthlessly 
effective conference In Brigh- 
ton. the British Telecom 
board's double act. Lord Teb- 
bit and Sir Iain Vallance. 


thought it worth turning up 
there to give street-cred to Mr 
Blair's information super- 
highway policy. And, there 
was Mr Howarth. 

Try though ministers may, 
the defection of a former high- 
flyer, once trusted to run the 
party research machine and 
supervise higher education, 
cannot be laughed off. 
Howarth appeals to the high- 
minded middle class which 
Labour alienated in the 1980s 
and the Tories have since. 

That does not mean 30 or 40 
defectors are waiting to join 
him. Jim Lester, the arche- 
typal leftlsh Tory ex-minister, 
was surely right to suggest yes- 
terday that he would be sur- 
prised if any more resigned the 
whip in “similar despair". 

In Blackpool this week, 
John Redwood and the former 
"whipless nine" will be keep- 
ing up their rightwing profile. 
The Tory left will lie low, ac- 
customed to accommodating 
the party's appeasement- of 
the Euro-sceptics and reluc- 
tant even to trumpet modest 
gams like the one Howarth 
helped the Opposition bring 
to the Pensions Bill, giving 
wives with husbands In nurs- 
ing homes the right to half 
their pension. 

In the short term, govern- 
ment morale has sustained a 
blow; In the long term the 
Commons arithmetic has 
again moved against John 
Major. For Labour, which 
governed with defections and 
without a majority for two 
years in the 1970s. the wheel 
is moving full circle. 


We move - . - 


Those icho have switched par- 
ties before include : 

□ Tory MP Christopher 
Brock! ebank-Fowler, plus 
David Owen. William Rod- 
gers, Tom McNally, Ian 


Wrigglesworth. John Cart- 
wright, Robert Maclennan, 
Neville Sanderson, and 20 
other Labour MPs defected 
to the Social Democratic 
Party when it was founded 
in 1981. One was John 
Horam, now a Tory 
minister. 

□ Winston Churchill 
switched from Conserva- 


tive to Liberal in 1904. He 
said later he had “ratted" 

on the Tories; when he 
returned to the Tory fold, 
he said he had “re-ratted”. 

□ Reg Prentice left Labour 
for the Tories in 1977. and 
served in both Labour and 
Conservative cabinets. 

□ Christopher Mayhew left 
Labour for the Liberals. 


Poll gap ‘too big to close’ 


Martin Linton 


I T IS almost impossible for 
the Conservatives to stop 
Labour emerging as the 
largest party after the next 
election, according to an 1GM 
poll for the Guardian which 
tries to forecast the minimum 
and maximum votes each 
party can win. 

The poll asks voters 
whether they have "definitely 
decided to vote for one party 
and nothing will change their 
minds” or whether they 
“don't rule out the possibil- 
ity" that they will vote for an- 
other party. 

It shows that the maximum 
the Tories can hope to win at 
the next election is 40 per 
cent, which is also the mhni- 
mum Labour Is effectively 
guaranteed to win. 

The Conservatives could do 
much worse than this. Their 
minimum vote ■— those who 
say they have "definitely de- 
cided to vote Tory and noth- 
ing will change their minds" 
— is 19 per cent 
Another 6 per cent intend to 
vote Tory but could change to 
Liberal Democrat, and an- 
other 4 per cent intend to vote 
Tory but could switch to 
Labour, bringing the total 
currently intending to vote 
Tory to 30 per cent 
But another 6 per cent of 
Labour voters say they could 
switch to the Tories, and an- 
other 4 per cent of Lib Dsn 
voters say the same, bringing 
the Tories to a maximum vote 
of 40 per cent 

Labour's minimu m vote is 
40 per cent those currently in- 
tending to vote Labour amount 
to 50 per cent with a maxi- 
mum Labour vote of 62 per 
cent The Lib Dems' minimum 
vote is 6 per cent the total cur- 
rently intending to vote for 
them is 15 per cent and their 
maximum vote 27 per cent 
This opens up a wide range 
of possible results at the next 
election, leaving aside the 
possibility of Subsequent un- 
expected changes. 

The best percentage div- 
ision of the vote the Conser- 


New polling method 


Con but could switch to 
Lib Dam but could switch to Lab 
Lab but could switch to Cos 
Lab but could switch to Lft Dam 



Minimum Current Maximum 
Lab Lab Lab 

40 50 * 62 * 


Conservative 


Con but could swttsh to Lab — t 

Con but could 
switch to Ub Dam - 



■':<5 

Lab but could 

Lib Dsm 



Minimum " Current Maximum 
Cor Con dm 

19 30 * 
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Minimum Current 
Lib Dem Lib Dam 

6 15 * 


Maximum 
Ub Dboi 

27 * 


vadves can hope for is Con- 
servative 40, Labour 40, Lib 
Items is, which would yield a 
hung parliament with the 
Conservatives on 286 seats. 
Labour on 319 and the Lib 
Denis on 22. The best division 
Paddy Ashdown can hope for 

is Conservat iv es 23. Labour 
46, Lib Dems 27. This would 
make him leader of the oppo- 
sition, with Labour on 435 
seats, the Ub Dems on 101 
and the Tories on 89, 

The best Labour can hope 


* Figures may rut add up 
precisely because of 
rounding up and down 

Source: ICM 

for is Conservatives 25. 
Labour 62, Lib Dems 10, giving 
them 572 seats, the Tories 45 
and the Liberal Democrats 12. 

The poll excludes a large 
“umber of don’t knows, and 
the projections — calculated 
at Nuffield College, Oxford — 
assume a standard uniform 
swing across the country. 

• was conducted by 

ICM between September 8 
and 11. 1995. They inter- 
viewed 1,002 adults aged 18- 
plus by telephone. 


THE DAWN CHORUS ON RADIOS 


NOW RADIO 3 STARTS THE DAY ONE HOUR EARLIER. JOIN ANDREW McGREGOR AND THE ON AIR TEAM FROM 6AM. MONDAY TO FRIDAY. 
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Carey lashes 
Islamic rule 
in Sudan 


Radical state 
accused of 
persecuting 
Christians 

Kathy E wna in Khartoum 


T HE Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Dr George 
Carey, lambasted 
Sudan’s Muslim aur 
thorities yesterday for what 
he called their unequal treat- 
ment of Christians. 

“The process of Islamiclsa- 
tion imposed on the nation 
undermines fundamental 
freedoms which hurts people 
of all faiths and is unaccept- 
able to all," Dr Carey told a 
cheering crowd in a park out- 
side the capital, Khartoum, 

He arrived in Sudan at the 
weekend to a rock star’s wel- 
come, pledging support for 
the four million Anglicans In 
the face of what he called 
their persecution at the hands 
of the radical Islamic state. 

Dr Carey's outspoken com- 
ments come at a time of un- 
ease among many Christians 
in the Middle East over the 
growing religious fervour in 
the Arab world. 

Ostensibly, his tour is de- 
signed to repair the relation- 
ship between the two 
countries and the Christian 
church. 

Almost two years ago a 
visit to Sudan's predomi- 
nantly Muslim north was can- 
celled after fears that it would 
be interpreted as giving a seal 
of approved to the Islamic gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Chris- 
tians. The ensuing row led to 
the expulsion of the British 
ambassador. 

Dr Carey said he planned to 
put across his concerns in a 
"friendly but forceful way” 
when he meets Sudan's presi- 


Habgood sees 
Internet ‘danger’ 


‘Supermarket 
mentality’ bred 
by endless array 
of information 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 

“■—HE former Archbishop of 

I York last night launched 

I a strong attack on the In- 
ternet. which be said is in 
danger of disorientating 
people with an explosion, of 
information. 

Lord Habgood attacked the 
information age — praised 
last week by the Labour 
lender. Tony Blair — saying 
the bewildering array of in- 
formation is creating a 
“supermarket mentality" in 
which people have no purpose 
beyond individual self- 
gratification. 

His remarks, in his first 
public speech since his retire- 
ment in the summer, are 
bound to stimulate debate 
about the human costs of the 
information revolution, as 
well as accusations of Lud- 
dism. But Lord Habgood in- 
sisted that the wealth of infor- 
mat ion led to the worst kind 
of relativism, where knowl- 
edge was just "an endless suc- 
cession of human opinions 
and there are no abiding 
truths and principles.” 




lAJ**’’*- 


Lord Habgood . . . attack 
on ‘culture of contempt* 


He warned that the Internet 
surfer will Isolate himself in 
his own world, risking the 
erosion of the relationships 
between people which consti- 
tuted society . 

"To go from Bosnia to One 
Foot in the Grave, to be 
treated as having a two-min- 
ute attsition span, to be as- 
sumed to need more and more 
stimulation by Increasingly 
startling presentations ... is 
to have everything reduced to 
the same level of significance 
or insignificance. 

“To have almost limitless 
power to call up any image, to 
convey and receive informa- 
tion without any restraints, 
to create, as it were, one’s 
own world, could reinforce 
the dangerous perception that 
life has no purpose beyond in- 
dividual setf-gratification.” 

When people were bom- 
barded by a "succession of in- 
stantaneous experiences,” 
there was no time to reflect 

The media had a habit of 
offering “snap comment, the 
delimiting aside, the flip dis- 
missal” and reinforcing a ”a 
culture of contempt,” he said 
in BBC Radio 4’s biennial 
priestland Memorial Lecture. 

And he warned that a “cul- 
ture of co nt e mp t" was erod- 
ing the fabric of society by 
undermining the sources of 
authority such as the Church, 
the monarchy, Parliament 
and the judiciary. 

This was more than a justi- 
fiable reaction against abuse 
of authority, he argued, and 
was provoking a crisis as 
people rejected the concept of 
authority itself. 

What was in danger of 
being lost was “the accumu- 
lated wisdom of past 
generations.” 

It was being replaced by a 
“mad scramble for personal 
fulfilment" with an “unbri- 
dled relativism and subjectiv- 
ism’' which was ultimately 
incoherent. 

He urged people to recover 
an awareness of God. "a 
stable, meaningful and de- 
manding ultimate reality,” 

Lord Habgood, who has 
retired to live in Mai ton. 
north Yorkshire, will con- 
tinue to take his seat in the 
House of Lords and is plan- 
ning to write a book. 
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dent. General Omar Bashir, 
today. *1 want to know if 
there is a serious intention by 
the government whether they 
are going to have a free and 
open and democratic society 
or whether It win be simply 
Islamic,” he said during a 
visit to the southern town of 
Juba yesterday. 

He added that he would be 
expressing similar concerns 
about human rights abuses 
by the Sudan People's Libera- 
tion Army, the Christian 
rebel group. 

His comments were imme- 
diately rejected by Sudan's 
religious leader. Dr Hassan 
Turabi, as expressions of jeal- 
ousy of Sudan's independence 
by a former colonial power. "I 
don't dismiss his criticism 100 
per cent, but this is a problem 
of under-development of the 
south. I think the Christians 
in Sudan have more rights 
than the Muslims in Britain," 
he said. 

He added that British Mus- 
lims should have their own 
laws and be represented in 
Parliament, the Government 
and the House of Lords. 

Lambeth Palace officials 
also accused the Sudanese 
gov e rn ment of hijacking Dr 
Carey's itinerary, instead of 
visiting an Episcopalian 
school in a camp for displaced 
Christians from the south, he 
was taken to an Islamic 
school and a pharmacy run 
by an Islamic charity. In 
Juba, a planned visit to a 
refugee camp was put off be- 
cause of “lack of time”. 

For more than two genera- 
tions, African Christians in 
the sooth have fought the pre- 
dominantly Muslim Arab 
north. 

The racial and religions 
divide is compounded by his- 
tory. Two centuries ago, 
when Sudan was ruled by 
Egypt, the southern popula- 
tion was viewed as a rich 
source of slaves. 



Hospital 
sent dying 
baby to GP 


John Mullfai 


A n INQUIRY was 
under way last night 
after an 11-month-old 
baby suffering from 
heart problems collapsed and 
died after he was turned away 
from an NHS trust hospital 

because there were no doctors 
on duty at Its accident and 
emergency department. 

Ryan Smith died last Tues- 
day after his parents rushed 
him to Berwick Hospital after 
he turned blue at home. 

Gordon and Angela Smith 
said they were left in a wait- 
ing room, and then told to 
take their son to their own 
doctor. He collapsed soon 
after they reached the 
practice. 

The Cheviot and Wansbeck 
Trust, which runs the hospi- 
tal said that policy at five of 
its hospitals was to have no 
doctors at its casualty depart- 
ments. It relied on general 
pract loners nearby, who 
would be called in as emer- 
gencies demanded. 

The nearest fully staffed ac- 
cident and emergency depart- 
ment was 50 TnilM away. 

Chris Medd, director of op- 
erations and nursing staff at 
the Cheviot and Wansbeck 
Trust said: “The baby ar- 
rived at the accident and 
emergency unit, and his 
mother said he had experi- 



enced a funny torn. Nurses 
saw him. He was conscious 
and pale, but reasonably OK. 
He looked as if he bad just 
woken np. 

"A nurse contacted the on- 
call GP, who turned out to be 
the family doctor. He was ob- 
viously aware of the baby's 
I condition. 

"The child had been oper- 
ated on for a heart defect soon 
after birth. The GP asked the 
parents to pop round to his 
surgery, literally a couple of 
minutes away. 

"Had it been an emergency, 
he would have come there im- 
mediately. The parents ar- 
rived at his surgery, and after 
another six or seven minutes, 
the baby collapsed and died 
while the doctor was attend- 
ing to him. Attempts at resus- 
citation sadly failed." 

Ms Medd said the trust’s 
system had been practice for 
years. There was no question 
of it being introduced as a 
cost-cutting measure. 

“In a perfect world, we 
would have three consultants 
at each of our small hospitals, 
ready for every minor mis- 
hap. But that simply is not 
possible. On the whole, our 
system works.” 

Officials are looking again 
at the system. But they be- 
lieve the outcome would have 
been the same even if a con- 
sultant had seen the baby im- 
mediately. 


Airline lifts 
ban on Rushdie 


Great design sells fashion, 
and never has the fact been 
more proved than In the 
case of Gucci- The label, 
symbolic of all that was 
naff In the late eighties, is 
having a revival, writes Har- 
riet Quick. 

Shops worldwide have 
waiting lists the length of 
telephone directories for 


the sexy hipster pants, 
clingy sHk shirts and pat- 
ent leather heeled granny 
shoes in the autumn and 
winter collection. 

Tom Ford, the American 
designer behind Gucci's 
rejuvenation, scored an- 
other hit with the spring 
and summer collection 
which was shown over the 


weekend at the Milan de- 
signer shows (above). 

He dressed models in 
tailored pinstripe Djella- 
bahs and mock croc thong 
sandals, tiny hot pants and 
low cut safari shirts, and 
splashed perfectly cut hip- 
ster pants and silk Jersey 
shirts with 60s style fur- 
nishing prints. 


The Gucci handbagis a 
fabulous squashy python 
leather for next season. 
Gucci, formerly a Floren- 
tine family business, is now 
wholly owned by the Bah- 
rain company Investeorp 
S-A. Profits were up eight- 
fold to $42 million in the 
first six months of 1995. 
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Space ‘wobble’ hints at new life 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 

T WO astronomers from 
Geneva believe they 
may have detected a 
planet which could support 
life orbiting a distant star. 
The evidence is circumstan- 
tial — based only on the be- 
haviour of a star in the con- 
stellation Pegasus, 40 light 
years away — but the planet 
is believed to be rocky and 
warm, with the mass of Jupi- 
ter. 

The discovery, in an as yet 
unpublished paper submitted 
by Michel Mayor and Didier 
Queloz to foe journal Nature, 
highlights the question: 
where is everybody? Over the 
last decade, astronomers have 
been monitoring 400 stars like 
the Sun, hoping for a pattern 
of movements that could only 
be explained by an orbiting 

planetary. Yet this is the first , 

report of a potential home for i 
extra-terrestrial in tel lig e nce. 1 
Last year, one astronomer 
reported something orbiting a , 
neutron star, a "pulsar” so 1 
dense and massive that life on 
axiy planet round it would be 
impossible. 

But last week, at a confer- 
ence in Sicily of the European 
Astronomical Society 
rumours began spreading of 
another discovery thanks to 
techniques which can mea- 


A new planet 




This gravitational 
Influence on the star 
is detected by 
astronomers on earth 
40 Ught years away. 


The new planet, 
probably similar In size 
to Jupiter rotates around 
the star, 51 Peg. causing 
a slight gravitational 
influence. 


How to sm 51 Pag from earth 

45 degrees up from the horizon in the 
SE the square of Pegasus wll be ctearty 
visible. 51 Peg lies just outside the 
square Co the right 
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sure the velocity of a distant 
star down to 10 metres a 
second. 

Using these, Mayor and 
Queloz believe they have de- 
tected a “wobble" in the 
movement of a star called 
5lPeg which could be most 
easily explained if a massive, 
rocky planet were orbiting It. 
Our Sun has a similar move- 
ment, as a result of the gravi- 
tational influence of Jupiter. 

But of the 10 billion Sun- 
type stars in each of the 10 
billion galaxies in the known 
universe, that is the only find- 
ing. Dr Paul Murdin, of Brit- 
ain's Particle Physics and As- 


tronomy Research Council, 
said: “I would expect every 
solar-type star to have a plan- 
etary system, and I think one 
of the questions to be raised 
by this discovery is why, hav- 
ing monitored 400 stars like 
the Sun for a decade, we have 
only found one of these?" 

The mass of the mysterious 
orbiting object is thought to 
be greater than that of Jupi- 
ter, but far smaller than a 
"brown dwarf 1 or Invisible 
star. Dr Murdin, who is also 
president of the society, be- 
lieves that if it is a planet, it Is 
likel y to be rocky, because it 
is near the parent star. 


"If this really is a rocky 
planet, and there is life on it, 
then given the surface gravity 
that there must be, the people 
must be shaped like saucers," 
said Dr Murdin. "They will be 
flat scuttling about like lim- 
pets, or crabs.” 

Planets are thought to have 
condensed out of gas and rub- 
I ble orbiting the Sun, and the 
heat of the Son to have 
I “blown off” the gases from 
Mercury, Venus, Earth -and 
Mars, but left more distant 
Jupiter. Saturn and others 
cold and gaseous. 

Ihe thing a st ronomers think, 
they have detected 40 light 
years away is out of the range 
of any optical instruments. But 
other techniques suggest it is 
close .to SIPeg, at the Earth- 
Sun distance or less, so t£ has 
to be rocky, and it is certainly 
massive enough to retain a 
thick, rich atmosphere. The 
temperature would be much 
the same as Earth’s. 

‘‘I take an empiricist's 
view," said Dr Murdin last 
night "Let’s first of all estab- 
lish what this thing is: a 
planet or a star? Then we will 
know something about how 
dose it is to its own star, and 
then we will have to Invent 
why that is and make it con- 
sistent with our solar system. 
That's the importance of find- 
ing another planetary system: 
you have something you can 
compare and contrast" 


lan Black and 
Owen Bowcott 

B RITISH Airways is 
likely to come under 
pressure to reverse its 
decision not to carry Salman 
Rushdie after Lufthansa 
agreed to accept him as a pas- 
senger despite fears of terror- 
ist attacks inspired by Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini's fatwa. 

The German airline’s move, 
reported by the author's sup- 
porters yesterday, highlights 
I the increasing complexity of 
! the case. It follows the rejec- 
tion by Britain and its Euro- 
pean Union partners of an 
Iranian call for ministerial 
talks in Tehran, freezing 
hopes for an early end to the 
impasse. 

Mr Rushdie is making a 
statement, today at the Frank- 
furt Book Fair but will give 
no details of the Lufthansa 
agreement “for obvious pre- 
cautionary reasons”. 

Lufthansa was still insist- 
ing yesterday that Mr 
Rushdie was banned and said 
that even If this policy 
changed It would not be 
announced. 

British Airways said there 
had been no request recently 
to lift the ban. "He’s still 
banned," a spokeswoman 
said. “The safety of other pas- 
sengers remains paramount. 
We are not saying be could 
can never fly with us again, 
only as long the situation de- 
termines it” 

Security assessments of the 
seriousness of the threat to 


his life are clearly improving, 
but Mr Rushdie is still pro- 
tected by Special Branch 
bodyguards. 

British officials said the EU 
rebuff came in a mating of 
senior diplomats after Ali Ak- 
bar Velayati, Iran’s foreign 
minister, issued the invita- 
tion at the United Nations to 
Javier Solana, the current EU 
president 

This was seen in London 
and Brussels as an attempt to 
avoid the binding written 
pledges the EU is seeking. 
Last month Britain rejected 
an offer by Iran to make a ver- 
bal promise that it will not try 
to kill Mr Rushdie. 

The EU has demanded 
undertakings from Iran to 
take no action on the fatwa, 
and to declare its respect for 
international law and con- 
demn terrorism. But EU 
countries have refused to fol- 
low the United States with a 
trade boycott. 

Hopes for an end to the af- 
fair rose earlier this year 
with a “charm offensive” by 
Iranian moderates. Officials 
from President Rafsanjani 
downwards have made it 
clear they do not intend to kill 
Mr Rushdie, but insist that 
the fatwa is immutable and 
beyond their control. 

This leaves the Govern- 
ment and Mr Rushdie’s sup- 
porters having to decide 
whether to let the matter fade 
away, accepting that content 
matters more than form, or 
continue to insist on a resolu- 
tion because of the principle 
Involved. 


Skoda comes up with stress-free 
way to drive rage off the roads 


GaryYoungo 

W ITH its -cumbersome cars 
and over-cautious 
drivers you would have 
thought Skoda had contrib- 
uted enough to the frustra- 
tions of the British motorist 
But the Czech manufac- 
turer of cheap cars sought to 
bring a calming influence to 
the roads yesterday as it an- 
nounced the launch of a 
special stress kit to help fight 
road rage. 

The kit which fits neatly 
into a glove compartment, 
contains a “streseoraeter" — 
a chart designed to help you 
assess levels of nervous ten- 
sion — a relaxation tape and a 
five-finger exercise. 

Skoda said the aim is to 
reduce the build-up of stress 
and tension which trigger 
road rage. 

Before setting off on a jour- 


ney motorists can evaluate 
their level of anxiety by ask- 
ing themselves a series of 
questions such as, “Are you 
running late?” and "Is visibil- 
ity poor?" 

Their answers give them a 
score on the stress ometer 
which In turn determines 
what part of a special audio 
cassette, with advice from 
stress consultant David 
Lewis, they should listen to. 

According to Skoda’s 
research, more than 90 per 
cent of drivers have experi- 
enced some form of road rage 
— aggressive driving or, in 
more extreme cases, physical 
violence between motorists. 

Skoda’s survey claims the 
most common manifestation 
of road rage is intimidating 
driving (tail-gating), followed 
by headlight Dashing, ob- 
scene gestures, deliberate ob- 
struction. verbal abuse and 
finally physical abuse. 




Surfing? Climbing? Mountain biking? Whatever your sport you'll find plenty of room for all the gear that goes 
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News in brief 


Police separate 
Ulster rallies 

POLICE in Northern Ireland kept rival republican and loyalist 
demonstrators apart yesterday by banning them from the cen- 
tre of Ltirgan, Co Armagh. Sinn Fein supporters demanding ail- 
party peace talks were ordered to avoid the Church Place/ 
Market Street area where Ian Paisley, leader of the Democratic 
Unionists, was addressing 300 party members. 

The RUC was determined to avoid a repeat of disturbances 
last July when officers were pelted with missiles by loyalists 
angry over a similar Sinn Fein parade. About 500 officers were 
drafted into the town during yesterday's rallies. Loyalists are 
planning a mass rally in the centre of Belfast on Friday to mark 
the first anniversary of their own ceasefire. 

Ex-pupil sues public school 

rtsiTisS College, the Edinburgh public school which educated 
the Labour leader, Tony Blair, confirmed yesterday that it has 
been sued for £20,000 by a pupil expelled for smoking marijuana. 
The school has until Friday to respond in the Court of Session. 

James Delesclefs, now aged 18, from Edinburgh, is suing head 
teacher Malcolm Thyne, three housemasters and the school gov- 
ernors. He is believed to be complaining about the way he was 
treated by staff as they tried to get him to agree to confess to 
smoking marijuana in 1992- Five other boys were also expelled. 

‘Lost* royal boy back on view 

THE face ofa boy who could 
have changed the course of 
English history goes on 
display in London this week, 
for the first time in centuries. 

The small Tudor panel 
painting (right), no bigger 
than a book cover, shows a 
pale, thin faced youth, 
believed to be the only 
portrait of Prince Arthur, 
elder brother of Henry vm, 
and first husband of 
Catherine of Aragon. 

Henry married Catherine 
an the death of the sickly 15- 
year-old boy in 1502. His 
subsequent determination to divorce her led to the split from 
Rome and the establishment of the Church of England. 

London art dealer Philip Mould, who discovered the 
painting, believes George I gave the painting to a supporter 
over 200 years ago. Mr Mould bought the painting for £12,000 
when it was auctioned by descendants of the Northern Irish 
Earl of Granard. 

The painting, now owned by an English collector, features in 
the Tate Gallery's Dynasty exhibition of Tudor and Jacobean 
art which opens on Thursday. — Maeu Kennedy 

Oasis album hits the top 

THE new album by rode band Oas Is has shot straight to the No 1 
slot in its first week, outselling arch -rivals Blur, whose latest 
album The Great Escape has been on sale for a month and Is now 
No 5. Figures released last night showed the album (What’s The 
Story) Morning Glory had sold about 350,000 copies since its 
release last Monday. 

The news came as the Manchester rockers, led by brothers 
Liam and Noel Gallagher, were in mid-air over the Atlantic on the 
way to launch their American tour. The battle between the two 
bands has been hyped as file greatest North/South musical 
contest since the Rolling Stones ancfThe Beatles in the 1960s. 


Morocco shooting 
victim flown home 


Hunt goes on for gunman who 
killed his wife and two Britons 


Gary Yowge 


T HE British woman 
who survived the 
Tangier hotel shoot- 
ing was flown home 
by air ambulance last night 
with two bullets still in her 
back. Her condition was de- 
scribed as serious but not 
critical. 

Dr Layachi Bohmidl, duty 
registrar at the Tangier clinic 
where Patricia Sharratt was 
treated, said one of the ballets 
may have penetrated a lung 
but there was no danger to 
her life. “She is fine but upset 
by what has happened and in 
post traumatic shock.” 

Mrs Sharratt had be- 
friended the British couple 
who were shot dead when a 
Moroccan policeman sprayed 
the bar of the Hotel Tank 
with bullets on Friday night. 
Martin and Margaret Gower, 
of Ruislip. Middlesex, were 
celebrating their 40th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

A 12-year-old schoolgirl 
who survived the shooting 
decided yesterday to continue 
her family holiday In another 
Moroccan hoteL 
Charlene Baker was con- 
fronted by the gunman when 


she opened her third floor 
bedroom door, after Mrs 
Sharratt collapsed outside. 
She said yesterday her first 
instinct was to shield her face 
with her hand as the man 
opened fire, and her second to 
"play dead" until he went 
away. 

Charlene, from Bra dwell, 
near Great Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, was still nursing her 
bandaged left hand as she got 
back into the holiday routine 
yesterday, going for a day trip 
along the coast with her 
brother, mother and 
stepfather. 

Moroccan police teams, 
with dogs and helicopters, 
yesterday stepped up their na- 
tionwide hunt for the killer. 

The ofT-duty policeman, 
named as Mustapha Ha- 
mouch. aged 37, began the 
kilting spree by shooting his 
wife, Samia Benjedi. 

The Moroccan authorities 
were considering the possibil- 
ity he may have turned the 
gun on himself. 

With the horror still fresh 
in their minds, a few holiday- 
makers decided to cut their 
stay short and were due home 

fast night 

"You read about these 
things happening but yon 


Pact boosts Murdoch 


Dead woman is named 

POLICE yesterday named a woman whose body was discovered 
in Edinburgh’s dockland area as Christine Dinnie, aged 40, a 
divorcee with a conviction for prostitution. She was found ona 
footway in Leith on Saturday morning. Police say it is not known 
whether she was working as a prostitute on Friday night, when 
she was last seen. They are appealing for anybody with informa- 
tion to contact them on 0131 311 5972. 


Nicholas Bamlstor 
Technology Editor 

L ABOUR’S promised 
superhighway pact with. 
British 'Telecom could 
open the way for Rupert Mur- 
doch to extend his media 
presence in Britain. 

Murdoch companies, such 
as 20th Century Fox and the 
satellite broadcaster BSkyB, 
would aim to be leading pro- 
viders of services over the in- 
formation superhighway 
which the Labour leader, 
Tony Blair, wants BT to 
build. 

BT yesterday denied 
reports that Mr Murdoch had 
held several meetings with 
the BT chairman. Sir Iain 
Vallance, ahead of Mr Blair's 
promise to lift restrictions on 
BT if the group provided free 
superhighway connections 
for institutions such as 


schools, hospitals and 
libraries. 

A spokesman described the 
reports as "arrant nonsense", 
adding the two mm had last 
met in June this year after 
MCI Communications, BTs 
20 per cent owned US partner, 
announced it was buying a 
135 per cent stake in Mur- 
doch's News Corporation. 

BT considered doing a deal 
with Murdoch at that time, 
but felt it would fell foul of 
i UK legislation. However, it 
expects to benefit from any 
services jointly developed by 
! MCI and News Corporation. 

It has had talks about join- 
! ing the first fruits of the News 
Corporation/MCI all lance — 
an online service providing 
consumer and business Infor- 
mation for Internet users. 

The changes proposed by 
Mr Blair at the Labour con- 
ference last week would 
remove one of the key legal 


Our 

ready-to-run 

package 

is the 
business. 


| obstacles to a BT pact with 
Murdoch — the ban on broad- 
casting entertainment over 
the phone network. 

Murdoch companies have 
already proved their worth as 
content providers. TeleWest 
and Nynex. the top two UK 
cable companies, pulled out of 
talks with other operators 
about setting up companies to 
make programmes for the 
cable industry in favour of 
long-term deals with BSkyB. 

The telecommunications in- 
dustry Is spilt on the Issue of 
owning stakes in programme 
providers. Time Warner, the 
leading US entertainment 
group, owns both film studios 
and cable companies. A lead- 
ing executive of one of the US 
regional phone groups said at 
the telecom Industry’s four- 
yearly conference at Geneva 
last week that his company 
needed to some programme- 
making ability to keep In 
touch with the market and to 
have something to trade. 

However, another phone 
company executive said pro- 
gramme-making and trans- 
mission needed different 
management skills and 
should be left to different in- 
dependent companies. 

At News Corporation’s 
annual meeting tomorrow. 
Mr Murdoch is expected to be 
criticised about losses at the 
group’s Asian satellite broad- 
caster, Star TV, and about the 
disappointing performance of 
Fox Television. 



don’t think you will be the 
centre of It When you are In- 
volved in it it's frightening. 
HI be glad to get back,” said 
Barbara wirkhjmi, from Rain- 
ford. Merseyside. 

But most had decided to 
stay, claiming the killings 
were an isolated incident. 
"He was not a serial killer. 
What happened could have 
happened in Britain. We were 
just in the wrong place at the 
wrong time,” said Alan John- 
son, aged 46, a printer from I 
Barnsley, South Yorkshire. 

At first one holidaymaker 
thought the shooting was part 
of the gnh» r tP i n T r IPTlt on . 
by the hotel; “[When] the man 
ran in front of me with the 
gun I thought it was all part 
of a cabaret act. 

"He went up a few steps and 
shot someone at the bar. 
Everyone was screaming but 
I was wondering if it was all 
an act and was It real blood or 
blood capsules,” said Graham 
Brake, aged 47, a social ser- 
vices worker from 
Huddersfield. 

Several of Mr and Mrs 
Gower’s relatives, including 
Mr Gower's mother Phyllis, 
aged 90, found out about their 
deaths on the radio. The cou- 
ple’s son Adrian told ITN yes- 
terday; “A lot of relatives, 
like my dad's mum, she’s SO, 
she found out through the 
news. It's devastating for 
her.” 
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Charlene Barker, age 12, who survived the shooting 
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Homeless people to lose 
right to council housing 


James Melldey ConununHy 
Affairs Editor 

H omeless people win 
lose their rights to pref- 
erence on council house 
waiting lists under new rules 
to prevent them allegedly 
‘jumping the queue”. 

The changes will mean that 
councils only have a duty to 
find temporary accommoda- 
tion for a year for the 
homeless. 

'Guidance issued by- the 
Government simply lumps 
such people with those on “in- 
secure" leases in the private 
or public- rented sector. 
Those accepted by councils as 
statutorily homeless, includ- 
ing vulnerable groups such as 
single mothers or the elderly 
and ill, now have a right to 
“reasonable preference". The 
Government wants to deter- 
mine which people are en- 
titled to priority permanent 
housing under changes to the 
homelessness legislation to be 
introduced in the Queen's 
speech next month. 

These will include those 
with serious medical or social 
needs, those in Insanitary or 
overcrowded homes, people 
living in unsatisfactory hous- 
ing conditions, or those with 
insecure tenure. 

The list significantly avoids 


any mention of vulnerable 
single people, such as women 
leaving home through domes- 
tic violence, single mothers 
and their children, or other 
homeless people, though local 
authorities will have discre- 
tion within a national 
framework. 

Figures show that one in 
six of those accepted as statu- 
torily homeless have lost 
their home through domestic 
violence. 

The guidance went further 
than housing charities ex- 
pected despite the claim in 
the housing white paper in 
June that 80 per cent of new 
lifelong council tenancies In 
some London authorities and 
40 per cent in England as a 
whole were being awarded 
under homeless legislation 
< rather than to people on wait- 
ing lists. A quarter of tenan- 
cies in housing associations 
were being awarded under 
the same rules. 

Chris Holmes, director of 
Shelter, the housing charity, 
disputed such figures, saying 
research by the Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities 
indicated only a quarter of 
homes went to statutorily 
homeless applicants. They did 
not receive overriding prior- 
ity. He added three-fifths of 
those accepted as homeless 
were already on waiting lists. 


indicating that their situation 
was a "distressing culmina- 
tion of their already severe 
housing need”. 

He raid; “This is scandal- 
ous. It will be better in the 
long run for councils to put 
families In desperate need of 
accommodation In over- 
crowded bed and breakfast 
hostels, so they can be 
rehoused sooner, than to find 
them more suitable tempo- 
rary homes where they will 
have to wait as they slip fur- 
ther down the waiting lists." 

Recent legal cases indicated 
housing authorities were al- 
ready reducing choices of- 
fered to homeless people, and 
the government changes 
would make matters worse. 

"This could return us to the 
days of Cathy Come Home 
[the mould-breaking 1966 BBC 
drama] when families were 
separated and councils had 
no clear responsibility 
towards homeless people,” 
said Mr Holmes. 

The Government insists the 
homelessness rules, intro- 
duced in 1977 and reinforced 
in 1985, were based on the as- 
sumption that only a tiny mi- 
nority of people looking for a 
rented home would need to 
use this route into long-term 
housing. The reforms would 
ensure a suitable safety net 
remained. 
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Elderly say 
they are 
worse off 
under Tories 


Danrfd Brindto, Social 
Services Correspondent 


T HE Tories are losing the 
traditional support of pen- 
sioners, a survey reveals 
today. 

Barely half had heard of the 
legislation which introduced 
the community care system 
for elderly and disabled 
people more than two years 
ago. 

Community care was con- 
ceived as a positive way of as- 
sessing and meeting people's 
needs without them going 
into residential homes. 

But in the Mori survey for 
Anchor, a housing associa- 
tion specialising in accommo- 
dation and care for the el- 
derly, only 53 per cent of the 
2,000 questioned had heard of 
the NHS and Community 
Care Act Of those over 60, 
Just 54 per cent had done so 

and 47 per cent thought It had 
led to less care being provided 
by the state. A mere 9 per cent 

thought it had led to more. 

VAT on foal was a major 
grievance. 

The survey also found that 
more than half the general 
public think the Conserva- 
tives have made the elderly 
worse Off financially and In 
terms of health care. 

John Belcher, Anchor's 
chief executive, said the find- 
ings reflected current con* 
ceru over the high cost of res- 
idential care. Yet simple 
improvements to people’s 
homes or sheltered living ar- 
rangements could prevent 
them having to enter such 
care. 

He said: “The Government 
should be investing in a range 
of preventive measures which 
could rave money and help el- 
derly people to retain control 
of their lives.” 
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^Andrew Culf on the corporation’s move against news manipulation, and a dramatic fall-out over TV adaptation 


Thatcher ‘funeral’ 
makes writer 
demand final cut 

M ICHAEL Dobbs, a 1 cassions with the autho 
former Conservative daring production. 

Party deputy chah> “You have to keen this i 


BBC to log 

political 

pressure 

A TTEMPTS by spin J we distinguish b< 
doctors and politi* props: and fanprope 
clans to manipulate sure. There Is nothin! 
television news cov- with polrticians seeku 


A ttempts by spin 
doctors and politi* 
clans to manipulate 
television news cov- 
erage are to be countered by 
an Internal BBC monitoring 
exercise, It was disclosed 
yesterday. 

Tony Hall, managing dirge- 
tor of BBC News and Current 
Affa irs, described increasing 
political pressure on the cor- 
poration as “intimidatory and 
sometimes abusive”. 

Staff working on the BBC’s 
flagship programmes, includ- 
ing Today and Newsoight, , 
news bulletins and political 
output from Westminster, 
have been told to log com- 
plaints and pressure from 
party officials and politicians. 

'the Systran was set up two 
weeks ago by Mr Hall before 
last week’s row between the 
BBC and Labour over cover- 
age of Tony Blair’s Brighton 
conference speech. 

Alastair Campbell, Mr 
Blair’s press secretary, had 
sent a fax to John Birt, the 
BBC’s director general, urg- 
ing the corporation to lead its 
bulletins on the speech rather 
than the OJ Simpson verdict, 
an intervention which Mr 
Birt later described as "crass 
and inappropriate’’. 

The BBC’s internal log will 

be re v ie w ed each week biy Mr 

Hall and one of his senior ex- 
ecutives to see if any action 
needs to be taken. 

“There has been a lot of 
pressure over the last two 
weeks from all parties, partic- 
ularly over the last week from 
Labour.” Mr Hall said. Pres- 
sure at conference time and 
before a general election was 
a fact of life, but there had 
been an increase in the vol- 
ume and frequency of calls. 

"We want to make sure that 


we distinguish between 
proper and improper pres* 

sure. There is nothing wrong 

i with politicians seeking to in- 
| fluence or give information to 
! journalists, but it gets .wrong 
when It 1$ over-pushy. There 
is too much of it and it is de- 
liberately manipulative.” 

He objected to attempts to 
influence the running order 
of bulletins and spin doctors 
seeking to know how a story 
was being headlined or 
developed. 

Frank Dobson, toe shadow 
environment secretary, de- 
fended Mr Campbell’s fax, 
saying Mr Birt received rep- 
resentations from Tories 
practically every day; "I have 
never heard him describe 
that as crass. I would like to 
make a positive suggestion. 
Will John Birt log all toe rep- 
resentations he receives from 
all political parties, and pub- 
lish them monthly?” 

The Conservatives have re- 
established their media moni- 
toring unit led by Julian 
Lewis and Labour is promis- 
ing to monitor Tory speeches 
In Blackpool this week, with 
toe intention of in- 

stant rebuttals of what it 
regards as mtaiaafling state- 
ments by ministers. 

Virginia Bottomley. the 
National Heritage Secretary, 
is expected to use her speech 
at toe Conservative confer- 
ence in Blackpool to hi g hli g ht 
toe Government's intention of 
writing a clause on political 
impartiality into toe BBC's 
new 10-year royal charter. 

Although such a clause 
would simply formalise the 
existing position, Mrs Bot- 
tomley hopes it will please 
party supporters who believe 
the BBC has an inherent left- 
wing bias. 
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Angry author Michael Dobbs, and Ian Richardson (right) as prime minister Urquhart in the BBC adaptation of his book 


M ichael Dobbs, a 
former Conservative 
Party deputy chair- 
man. has demanded that 
the BBC makes one final 
cut to its adaptation of his 
latest thriller — removing 
his name from the credits. 

The BBC said it had 
reluctantly bowed to the 

request after rejecting com- 
plaints from Mr Dobbs that 
scenes showing the state fta- 
neral of Baroness Thatcher 
in the opening episode were 

tot ap pnTUng- fa s fg, 

Mr Dobbs said he was di as- 
sociating himself from toe 
adaptation of The Final 
Cut, the final part of the 
trilogy featuring fictional 
prime minister Francis Ur- 
quhart, as it did not reflect 
the spirit of his book. 

He took exception to Ur- 
quharf s condemnation of 
Lady Thatcher and the por- 
trayal of thuggish behav- 
iour by British soldiers in 
Cyprus. “This is categori- 
cally not a matter of party 
politics or -personalities, 
but an argument about the 
best way for authors and 
the BBC to collaborate to 
produce the best in televi- 
sion drama,” he said. 

The Final Cut, starring 
lan Richardson as the Ma- 
chiavellian Urquhart, has 
been adapted by Andrew 
Davies and will be shown 
on BBC 1 from November 5. 

Mr Dobbs said: “The BBC 
has the contractual right to 
put on screen its own inter- 
pretation of an author’s 
work ... I believe it has a 
corresponding professional 
responsibility to honour 
the spirit of the original 
work. Authors have rights 
too." 

A BBC spokeswoman said 
editorial control rested 
with the corporation, al- 
though there had been dis- 


cussions with the author 
during production. 

“You have to keep this in 
perspective. The F inal Cut 
is a piece of fictional 
hokum. We assume Mr 
Dobbs accepts that the life 
and actions of Francis Dr- 
quhart are entirely fic- 
tional. It follows therefore 
that other events surround- 
ing his life are equally 
fictional." 

Ironically, despite his 
falling out with the BBC. 
Mr Dobbs was well-served 
by the TV adaptation of his 
first book, House of Cards. 
In the original novel he 
killed off Urquhart, but the 
BBC changed the ending, 
enabling the author to 
write two money-spinning 
sequels — To Play the Wing 
and The Final Cut. 

While Mr Dobbs insisted 
he was not attributing po- 
litical motives in his dis- 
pute. playwright Ian Car- 
tels has complained that 
his latest play about the 
Yalta conference had been 
scrapped because it repre- 
sented a rightwing version 
of events. He believed a pre- 
vious pro-Thatcher Falk- 
lands film was axed be- 
cause It showed her in too 
soft a light. 

Last night a BBC spokes- 
man confirmed the Yalta 
project had been dropped. 
“The drama department 
made it clear to Mr Curteis 
in unequivocal terms that 
drama proposals are not 
discussed or judged by the 
BBC according to political 
criteria; nor is. the political 
stance of the writer a 
reason to reject work.” 

The Yalta play was 
dropped because substan- 
tial co-production funds 
needed could not be raised 
in time for the 50th anni- 
versary of the event. 
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John Duncan finds little love lost as top 
makers cross tennis rackets in earnest 


Y OU could be excused for 
missing it if your busi- 
ness isn’t sports retail- 
ing, but there’s a war going 
on in Bournemouth this i 
week. 

It all started in refined sur- 
roundings in Chelsea. led to a 
skirmish in Birmingham a 
couple of weeks ago. and now 
no one, but no one. is banking 
on it being over by 
Christmas. 

Hie weapons being used 
are a Longbow and a Sledge- 1 
hammer — brand names of 
toe tennis rackets slugging it 
out in a £27 million British 
battlefield. 

Techno babble has infected 
tennis racket brochures since 
the wooden market turned 
rotten in the early 1980s — 
dual taper beams, comfort 
systems and graphite flat 
beam constructions have all 
followed changes such as 
metal rackets, then graphite, 
then wide-bodied ones and 
then oversized ones. 

Every new racket is revolu- ! 


tionary in this world, we are 
told — every innovation 
radical 

Still, when Dunlop’s Max 
Longbow was launched to toe 
public barely a week ago at 
London’s Vanderbilt tennis 
club there were genuine 
gasps — at its head shape 
(sort of hexagonally triangu- 
lar) and its length — at 28Vi 
inches it is 1*4 indies longer 
than standard rackets. For 
£199.99 you get what looks 
like a giant lacrosse bat. or 
something Eskimos might 
walk on. with an extra 14 per 
cent more power and the larg- 
est head and biggest “sweet 
spot” — the area of toe 
strings where the ball comes 
offjust as you meant it to — of 
any racket ever. 

The racket was launched to 
the trade at Birmingham's 
National Exhibition Centre a 
fortnight ago, and Dunlop 
sold all its entire stock In six 
hours. 

Then It was to Bourne- 
mouth and another trade 


show, where rivals have 
started to fight back. Wilson, 
which began in 1913 as part of 
a Chicago meat-packing com- 
pany. but now has 70 per cent 
of the market in tennis rack- 
ets costing more than £100, 
are understandably toe most 
annoyed at -Dunlop’s impu- 
dent intrusion on what they 
consider their turf. 

“We certainly don’t think 
the Longbow will rule the ten- 
nis business.” said Alan 
Bond, Wilson’s marketing 
manger, from his Bourne- 
mouth bunker — a Wilson 
Sledgehammer 2.8 Stretch, , 
toe company’s extra-length 
answer to toe Longbow, by 
his side.. 

“If we thought this was toe 
future then we would have 
brought out a 2814-inch racket 
long ago. But our strength is 
in providing a range of 
weapons to all types of club 
players, not focusing on just 
one type like Dunlop are 
doing. 

“Anyway we would dispute 
that toe Longbow is toe most 
powerful We think that ours 
is." . 

“Nonsense,” said Paul 
Clouting, Dunlop's rackets 


A change of rackets 


The changing shape of tennis rackets since the 1550s, when the first 
strung rackets were developed. 
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Gary Younge 

T HE Director General of 
the British Safety Coun- 
cil, James Tye, has writ- 
ten to his counterpart in the 
BBC, John Birt, to complain 
about being “ambushed" by 
the consumer affairs pro- 
gramme Watchdog. 

hi the letter, obtained by 
the Guardian. Mr Tye said: “I 
realise that if you don't have 
ambush questions, where you 
hope to astonish the Inter- 


viewee, then frankly yon 
haven’t got an item in what is 
... a crappy programme.” 

Hi» complaints «wi *» after a 
Watchdog reporter. Jonathan 
Maitland, posed as toe head of 
a fictitious company and ob- 
tained a Safety Award for £75 
from the council in a pro- 
gramme to be screened 
tonight When asked for his 
British Safety Council mem- 
bership number Mr Maitland 
used bis National Insurance 
number. When asked what 
his ac c ident rate was for toe 


last year he wrote “0”. Mr 
Tye said later “A man pre- 
sented me with a false person- 
ality and then ambushed me 
with a very hostile line of 
questioning. It was just a bit 
too clever by half and yet 
more evidence that toe BBC 
is going down the pan.” 
Watchdog reporters say Mr 
Maitland received toe award 
without any phone calls or 
checks being made. Steve An- 
derson, toe programme’s edi- 
tor, said: “It was a legitimate 
journalistic exercise.” 


Duo/op Max Longbow: 1995 



marketing manager. “We 
have all sorts of test results 
feat conclusively show that 
the Longbow is more power- 
ful than the Sledgehammer. 

Dunlop are sure enough of 
their claims to offer a full 


jiv The sweetspot, 
best part of racket 
for striking ball 


refund “if the racket does not 
improve your game within 21 
days”. 

For public court hackers 
whose game hasn’t improved 
in 21 years, that is a danger- 
ous promise indeed. 


Supermarket in poisoned fruit juice scare 


Erfend (Houston 


QCIENTISTS were last 
wnight analysing bottles of 
fruit juice after Edinburgh 
was hit by Us second super- 
market poisoning scare in 13 
months. 

The move followed a man’s 
claim that he had spiked two 
one-litre containers of Robin- 
son’s apple and blackcurrant 
concentrate at toe Morning- 


side Road branch of the 
Safeways chain. 

Staff at the supermarket 
yesterday removed all Robin- 
son’s concentrate from their 
shelves as police appealed for 
shoppers to hand in the 73 
bottles of apple and blackcur- 
rant juice sold between Mon- 
day and Saturday. 

By evening 15 bottles had 
been banded in. None was 
found to be contaminated. 

Last August poisoned tonic I 


water was discovered at an- 
other of Safeways’ Edinburgh 
stores. Dr Paul Agutter of Na- 
pier University was subse- 
quently found guilty of at- 
tempting to murder his wife. 

The public health alert was 
issued after Lothian officers 
had interviewed a man, who 
has a history of mental ill- 
ness, in connection with an- 
other matter. 

Suspect juice can be 
reported on 0131-311-3535. 
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Multitude of problems underlines that Mandela has responsibility without power 


SA pays price of paralysis 


David Beresford in Impendle 
examines a KwaZulu killing that 
shows up South Africa’s crises. 
Below he looks at the case of a 
controversial senior legal officer 
and talks to a Buthelezi adviser 



EEP in the coun- 
tryside of Kwa- 
Zulu-Natal , in an 
area known as Im- 
pendle. a small 
bungalow and two huts on a 
hillside command a glorious 
view overlooking the Umkho- 
mazi River. A crippled chief, 
David Molefe, used to live 
there with his family. There 
is nothing much left of him 
now. 

A human bone nestles in 
the ashes of a thatched roof. A 
hide shield lies abandoned on 
the ground, evoking memo- 
ries of the Znlu warrior tradi- 
tion. But pock-marks of auto- 
matic gunfire on the walls 
testify to the way an elderly 
and helpless man died. 

Chief Molefe’s death earned 
only a brief mention in the 
South African media and then 
mostly in the contest of an- 
other atrocity in the Impendle 
area — the slaughter and mu- 
tilation of four policemen a 
fortnight ago by a group of 
men identified with Chief 
Mangosuthu Butheiezi’s In- 
katha Freedom Party. Chief 
Molefe was killed a week 
later. 

Sketchy newspaper reports 
quoted the IFP as saying that 
he was one of their leaders 
and that police had disarmed 
him shortly before his mur- 
der by confiscating two li- 
censed shotguns from his 
home. 

Villagers in the area tell a 
different story. They say the 
guns were unlicensed and 
found in the possession of two 
young Inkatha men caught by 
police in the vicinity of Chief 
Molefe’s kraal. They at- 
tempted to explain away the 
weapons by claiming they 
were supplied “by Ulundi" — 
the administrative capital of 
the province — for the chiefs 
protection. When police con- 
fronted the chief, however, he 
flatly disowned them. The 
youths were taken into 
custody. • 

The chief, who had been ill 
for four years and tried to 
stay out of politics, was not 
Znlu but Sotho — one of a few 
“foreign" tribesmen. Chief 
Molefe, claim those close to 
him. was murdered for failing 
to show loyalty to Inkatha 
against the police and be- 
cause he was not a Zulu: a 
small exercise in "ethnic 
cleansing”. 

The charge of ethnic cleans- 
ing is sensational and there 


has been limi ted evidence of 
it in KwaZulu-NataL But Zulu 
nationalism is fast on the rise 
In this region and the associ- 
ated threat of confrontation 
between Inkatha and central 
government is escalating. 

The slide towards renewed 
crisis is made more alarming 
by the apparent paralysis of 
central government It stems 
from factors including the 
restrictive legislative and 
constitutional inheritance 
from the country's negotiated 
settlement; ANC lack of expe- 
rience and expertise in gov- 
ernment; and a shortage of 
finance. 

An example of the first of 
these limitations Is provided 
in KwaZulu-Natal by the saga 

of the “Untouchables". An in- 
vestigative task unit of more 
than 40 police and civil rights 
lawyers set up by central gov- 
ernment, the Untouchables 
are desperately trying to 
crack what is suspected to be 


Attorney-general’s 
staff is too 
depleted to launch 
the prosecution 


a large conspiracy behind the 
continued political violence. 

The fUU extent of the con- 
spiracy Is not known outside 
the ranks of the task unit It is 
believed to have had its gene- 
sis in the mid-1980s when the 
South African security forces 
went to the aid of a belea- 
guered Chief Buthelezi, creat- 
ing a paramilitary network 
run by senior IFP figures. 

The investigation has 
reached an advanced stage: 
two senior police officers and 
a former political aide to 
Chief Buthelezi have been ar- 
rested. But it has become 
bogged down in. rows with the 
regional attorney-general, 
Tim McNally, who has been 
accused of covering up for the 
police and Inkatha. 

The obstacle posed by the 
attorney-general appears in- 
surmountable because, in the 
dying days of apartheid, the 
administration of President 
F. W.'de Klerk introduced leg- 
islation giving the attorney- 
generals — who previously 
had been subordinate to the 
minister of justice — an inde- 
pendent role comparable to 



PRESIDENT Nelson 
Mandela (left) yesterday 
repeated his call to the 
people of KwaZulu-Natal to 
throw their weapons Into the 
sea and said new efforts 
were being made to bring 
peace to the province. 

"Signs of hope are 
growing. The leaders of the 
Inkatha Freedom Party 
[Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, below] and the 
African National Congress in 
KwaZulu-Natal today are 
talking of peace," he said at 
the funeral of Amos 
Shembs, leader of the 
400 , 000 -strong Nazareth 
Baptist Church. 

"KwaZulu-Natal 
continues to be ravaged by 
political violence.." Mr 
Mandela said. “In 1990 
when 1 came out of prison, 1 
called on the people of this 
province to throw their 
weapons into the sea. 1 want 
to repeat that call today. I'm 
going down on my knees to 
appeal to them to do 
everything to stop this 
slaughter of innocent human 
beings." 



that of judges of the supreme 
court. 

Limitations on government 
Imposed by lack of finances 
have also been demonstrated 
by the conspiracy investiga- 
tion. The Transvaal attorney- 
general, Jan d'Oliveira, dis- 
closed a breakthrough last 
week, saying he was ina posi- 
tion to arrest high officials. 
But he was unable to porsne 


the case: his staff was so de- 
pleted by the rundown of the 
civil service that he did not 
have the capacity to launch 
the prosecution. 

Mr D 'Oliveira's frustration 
was underlined by appeals 
from President Nelson Man- 
dela to nurses at state hospi- 
tals to abandon a crippling 
strike. Government just did 
not have the money to im- 


prove what he conceded were 
their lamentable salaries. 

Ripped off by consultants 
brought in from the private 
sector to beef up the adminis- 
trative know-how of under- 
qualified blacks in public ser- 
vice; staggering under the 
financial burdens imposed by 
the integration of a plethora 
of homeland civil services 
and guerrilla armies; freed by 


growing demands for black 
“upliftment” through social 
service spending; feuding off 
a wave of constitutional court 
applications seeking to limit 
government authority, Mr 
Mandela's plight is of respon- 
sibility without power. 

The price being paid for it 
is represented in that burned- 
out bungalow overlooking the 
Uinkhomazi River. 


‘Legal shield’ in the dock 


T im mcnally, the most 
senior of South Africa’s 
ll attorney-generals, is 
perceived as the shield of 
Inkatha on the killing fields 
of KwaZulu-NataL 
Some 70 representatives of 
the legal profession recently 
met to discuss KwaZulu-Na- 
tal's top prosecutor. 

Their 31-page indictment was 
used as the basis for a savage 
cross-examination of Mr 
McNally before a parliamen- 
tary committee on justice last 
week. 

The attack on Mr McNally’s 
impartiality centred on his 
failure to pursue charges of 
political violence against 
senior members of Inkatha 
and the police. 
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The complaints stemmed 
from 1989. when the first hint 
of the existence of "hit 
squads" and a "Third Force" 
— a conspiracy to undermine 
the negotiating process — 
emerged with the confessions 
of two members of a police as- 
sassination unit, Almond No- 
femela and Dirk Coetzee. 

Mr McNally, then attorney- 
general or the Orange Free 
State, was asked by the gov- 
ernment to investigate. He 
concluded that there was no 
truth in them — that hit 
squads did not exist 

After further evidence 
emerged, the government was 
forced to appoint a judicial 
commission of inquiry in 
1990. Mr McNally was ap- 
pointed counsel to the com- 
mission — heading an inves- 
tigation team including two 
police generals who are sus- 
pected of having played key 
roles in the Third Force. The 
commission again found that 
hit squads did not exist. 

Mr McNally then moved to 
the key province of KwaZulu- 
NataL One case last year ex- 
emplifies the controversy sur- 
rounding his decisions on 
whether to prosecute. 
Thomas Majola. arrested for 
theft by six policemen at a 
dam in tbe province, asked to 
have a bath in the dam after 
his arrest, according to the 


police. While having this 
bath, he drowned, they said. 

According to the state pa- 
thologist. Majola did not 
drown, bat died of asphyxia- 
tion. Be had injuries consis- 
tent with electric shocks. Elec- 
tric cable and inner-tubing — 
used by police to suffocate sus- 
pects — were found at the site. 
Mr McNally's office declined 
to prosecute the police. 

The case was one of a series 
cited by ANC MPs daring the 
justice committee hearings. 
They accused Mr McNally of 
obstructing prosecutions 
against top Inkatha officials 
by proceeding against poten- 
tial state witnesses. 

They said he had protected 
Chief Buthelezi and his 
henchmen from prosecutions 
for an assault an a political 
rival — an attack seen on 
national television. They sug- 
gested he was covering up the 
political dimension of the car- 
nage in the region. 

Mr McNally protested that 
he was merely discharging 
his duty under the law. “1 
cannot go out on the high- 
ways and byways with a pair 
of handcuffs." he said. 

‘Tm in a rather difficult 
province; maybe you will 
bear that in mind ... 1 walk a 
certain tightrope in my prov- 
ince, and f walk it to the best 
of my ability." 


‘Liberal’ backer in the wings 


S OUTH AFRICA has 
long been viewed as a 
simple battleground 
between the forces of good 
and evil — a straggle in 
which Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi is lumped among 
the “bad guys” by most po- 
litical commentators. 

But the chief has had de- 
fenders among reputable 
liberals, such as the writer 
Alan Patou and the head of 
the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, John Kan e-Berman. 

Another such defender is 
Walter Felgate, who has for 
years been seen as the Emi- 
nence grise behind Inkatha. 
A social anthropologist and 
former provincial secre- 
tary of the old Liberal 
Party, he is adamant that 
the dame of democracy Is 
being kept alight by the 
chief, rather than by Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela. 

Mr Felgate, aged 65, 
Joined the Congress move- 
ment after the Liberal 
Party dissolved itself in 
1968. He was a mediator hi 
the talks between Inkatha 
and the African National 
Congress that led to a 
stormy meeting between 
Chief Buthelezi and Oliver 
Tam bo in London in 1979. 

With the collapse of the 
talks, he recounts: "Oliver 
Tam bo told me bluntly to 


Stranded Russian circus gets airlift home after 
seven months living on Filipinos’ charity 


Reuter In Davao, 
Philippines 


A RUSSIAN circus 
/^stranded without 

money for seven months in 
the southern Philippines is 
finall y going home. 

Barring more bad luck, a 
Russian cargo aircraft will 
arrive this week to fly all 
that is left of the circus — 
13 people and nine animals 
— back to Moscow, mem- 
bers of the group said yes- 
terday. All that remains 
are two camels, an ele- 
phant, a pony, a kangaroo, 
a puma, a snake and two St 
Bernard dogs. 


“When I come here first 
time — I don't have friend. 
Now I have plenty friends." 
Boris Fedotov, the troupe 
leader, said. Filipino offi- 
cials and eitizens had given 
the Russians food, money 
and shelter. 

The troupe numbered 37 
people and more than 20 
animals when it arrived in 
July last year. After sev- 
eral performances, they 
split with their Filipino 
promoter in a row over 
money, and have been 
stranded since March in 
Davao, 610 miles sooth of 
Manila. Penniless, they de- 
pended on locals' charity. 

Local people helped to get 


air tickets for most of the 
troupe and some of tbe ani- 
mals to return to Russia. 

Misfortune struck earlier 
this year, when two don- 
keys and three ponies were 
electrocuted. A llama died 
of diarrhoea In July. Its in- 
testines were found to con- 
tain plastic — possibly 
wrappers of food given to It 
by children. A few weeks 
later, Mr Fedotov had to 
give away the bears to feed 
the other starving animals. 

He said the Russian air- 
craft was hired by friends 
in the Russian government 
circus and a bank in Mos- 
cow. The 7,400-mile trip 
would cost £84,000. 


my face that I must choose 
sides and I must help him 
destroy Buthelezi. I said, I 
can’t do that.” Instead he 
joined Inkatha, and has 
apparently become one of 
the chiefs bey advisers. 

Mr Felgate says Inkatha 
is misrepresented, for 
which he blames media ig- 
norance and cupidity. He 
dis mi sses as “propaganda” 
claims that the chief is pur- 
suing secession. “We seek 


‘In Mr Mandela, 
we haven’t got a 
state president; we 
have a saint’ 


only the autonomy which is 
normally associated with 
federalism,” he says. 

Political realities, he 
says, are obscured by tbe 
personality cult surround- 
ing Mr Mandela. “We 
haven’t got a state presi- 
dent; we haven’t got a 
leader of parliament — we 
have a saint.” 

The reality is that mate- 
rial change In the country 
is unlikely. “Poverty is not 
going to disappear with de- 
mocracy. In 10 years’ time 
there will be more people 
starving. In 10 years' time 
the employment opportuni- 
ties for the bulk of the pop- 
ulation will be farther 
eroded.” ANC promises of 
huge inroads into housing 
shortages are unrealistic, 
he says. The health service 
cannot cope with existing 


demand. “During the life of 
the present parliament — 
to 1999 — matters will get 
worse and worse.” 

He adds: “Any govern- 
ment which has centralistic 
tendencies and powers, 
faced with . uncontrollable 
socio-economic problems. 
Is not going to capitulate. It 
is going to adopt forceful 
measures and, step by step, 
will move towards autoc- 
racy to keep its chin above 
water.” 

It Is in defence of democ- 
racy that Inkatha is fight- 
ing for federalism, he in- 
sists. “The fight we are 
putting up is a justified 
fight; It is an honourable 
fight and it has nothing to 
do with small-scale vested 
interests.” 

But what of Inkatha’s re- 
cord of political violence? 
“Over 480 Inkatha officials 
— branch chairmen, trea- 
surers. secretaries, orga- 
nisers — have been killed, ” 
Mr Felgate says. “They 
have been assassinated one 
by one.” lists of tnlrnttifl 
victims have been given to 
the authorities, but “police 
haven’t even opened 
dockets”. 

The government has fo- 
cused on Inkatha “hit 
squads”. But Mr Felgate 
says, the ANC had a guer- 
rilla army whose job was to 
kill black local government 
officials during apartheid. 
Those trained cadres are 
now targeting Inkatha, he 
says. "It might well be out 
of control. Fm not saying 
Mandela actually directs 
these guys. But to say they 
don't exist is naive.” 


News in brief 


US businessmen 
sup with Castro 

SENIOR executives from more than 40 US corporations dined 
. with Cuba's President Fidel Castro and peppered him with 

questions about politics, economics and his own personal 

views, participants said at the weekend. 

Witnesses said that the Cuban leader, accompanied by senior 
aides, hosted the dinner on Friday evening for the vteihng US 
businessmen, in Cuba on a “news tour* organised by the US 

P ^»The^lsi^t I ^Qswered the questions personally, or had 
some of his senior aides add details. We talked about every- 
thing; politics, economics, philosophy, even personal things, 
one of the witnesses said. . „ _ . 

Chief executives from companies Including Sears. Hyatt 
Corporation, General Motors, Samsonite Luggage. K-Mart 
Tandy, , The Gap, Lowes, Rockwell and Harley-Davison. took 
part. The US chief executives had been authorised to travel to 
the island by the US treasury department, which enforces the 
US economic embargo on Cuba. — Reuter, Havana. 


Islamists claim responsibility 

A COMMUNIQUE issued by the armed Islamic group, GIA, 
planning responsibility for the terrorist wave in France, was said 
to be authentic by French officials yesterday who have waited 
more than two months for written confirmation of Muslim ex- 
tremist involvement. 

Althoug h the communique warned that the bombing campaign 
would continue until France converted to Islam, President Jac- 
ques Chirac is to dftfy pressure to condemn the Algerian military- 
led gove rn ment and will meet the Algerian president, Liamine 
Zeroual, in New York on October 22. 

The GIA, which fabric an anti-government rebellion in Algeria, 
has been suspected since a bomb in a Paris underground train 
killed seven people on July 25. Although it had kept silent, the 
movement was ltnfcwi to at least eight other successful or unsuc- 
cessful attacks including an explosion in Paris on Friday which 
slightly injured 13 people. But police ruled out an Islamic connec- 
tion with a bomb which damaged a suburban railway line in the 
early hours of yest e rday. The GIA communique, stressed there 
would be no letup in the campaign despite the police killing of an 
alleged leader, Khaled Kelkal, a week ago. — Paul Webster, Paris. 


Call to free Kenya dissident 

OPPOSITION members of parliament and human rights groups 
have demanded the release erf Kenya's leading dissident, sen- 
tenced to four years in jail for robbery. 

Nairobi newspapers said yesterday 33 opposition members of 
parliament had called for the release ofKolgi wa Warn were, 
saying charges against him were fabricated. The MPs demanded 
the immediate, unconditional release of Koigl and two other 
defendants convicted of robbery on October 2 and the dismissal of 
ChififMagistrate William Tuiyot who sentenced them. 

The Kenya Human Rights Commission said their trial was a 
sham and travesty of justice''. Amnesty International has called 
for their release. — Reuter, Nairobi. 


Iraqi anger at incursion 

IRAQ protested to Turkey yesterday over what it said was an 
incursion last week into its territory by Turkish forces, the 
official Iraqi News Agency said. 

The agency, monitored by the BBC, quoted a foreign ministry 
spokesman as saying Turkey's charge d’affaires in Baghdad was 
summoned to the ministry to be informed of the “strong protest”. 

K said Turkish forces crossed into Iraqi territory on Friday in 
pursuit of Kurdish rebels from Turkey, causing many casualties. 
It did not elaborate. — AP, Nicosia. 


Visit for condemned maid 

FUJPINA maid Sarah Balabagan exchanged hugs and words of 
hope with her family In a United Arab Emirates Jail yesterday, a 
day before she appeals against a death sentence imposed for 
murdering her UAE employer. 

B a labag a n 's parents, four-year-old sister, lawyer and Filipina 
officials spent over an hour with her in A1 Ain jail. 

Balabagan’s appeal starts today in Al Ain. Last month an 
Islamic court sentenced her to death for stabbing Almas Moham- 
med al-Baloushi It rejected her plea of self-defence. 

The UAE government is pursuing a reconciliation formula 
with Baloushl’s family to drop the death sentence In exchange for 
blood money, an official said. But Baloushi’s son Faraj said he 
would refuse — Reuter, AlAin. 



Act of God — Villagers from Semorup on the Island of 
Sumatra e xamin e a collapsed mosque yesterday after an 
earthquake measuring 6-3 on the Richter scale hit the area 
on Saturday, killing at least 78 people and injured 2.000. 
The Indonesian government sent emergency supplies of 
rice and noodles as well as rescue and medical teams to the 
remote mountain area which also experienced 
aftershocks yesterday photograph: enny nuraheni 


Old lady survives wilderness 

A WOMAN aged 83 stranded in the desolate grasslands of Wyi> 
ming for more than a week was rescued after living on fruit juice 
and the frost she scraped off lie hood ofher car. 

Mae Wardell drank the half-dozen or so cans of orange, apricot 
and other Juices she had with ha- and put on all foe extra clothes 
she could find — a sweater, jacket and a couple of pairs of trousers 
— when the temperature dropped below fre ezin g 
"fra amazing .’’ the Midwest police chief, Gary Jackson. 

When you get into a week or sort begins looking a little grim. 

She's a tough lady." — AP, Midwest, Wyoming. 


Mao under the hammer 

CALL it the revenge of the capitalist readers. A painting of foe 

late Chinese Communist Party chairman Mao Zedong that be- 
came a political Icon of the Cultural Revolution was auctioned off 
to the highest bidder in Bering on Saturday, fetching £420 ooa 
Painted by a graduate art student In 1967 at the height of the 
Cultural Revolution, the work depicts a youthful Mao striding ud 
a mountain. It appeared on postage stamps and badges: about 
900 million copies of the painting were printed and hu qg fo ho mes 
across China. 

Anybody more than 30 years old knows this painting." said 
Chen Dongdhecg, chairman of China Guardian Auctions, which 
sold it — Washington Post, Beijing. 





Perhaps his recently-revealed close lunching relationship with 
Sir David English of Associated Newspapers, a Tory of his dad’s 
generation, is a search for a father figure. Or maybe the three 
years the Blair family spent in Adelaide when Tony was growing 
up go some way to explain the Labour leader’s recent fondness 
for Australians; Rupert Murdoch, Paul Keating. 

Mark Lawson on parents 
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er ^ s ^’ ame d as cluster bomb kills six in crowded refugee camp • Croats say dozens of civilians die in air attack on eve of ceasefire 

,ro War children are victims to the last 


Julian Berger in Sarajevo 
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A CLUSTER bomb 
exploded yesterday 
in a refugee camp 
crowded with Mus- 
lim women, and 
children, killing six and 
wounding up to 30, as both 
sides in the conflict pressed 
for last-minute territorial ad- 
vantage before tonight's 
planned midnight ceasefire. 

United Nations officials 
said the bomb which hit the 
camp at Zivinice, northern 
Bosnia, was probably fired by 
the Bosnian Serbs, but were 
uncertain whether it was 
‘dropped from ah aircraft or 
launched with a rocket 
Tbe bomb was one or a 
series of attacks on UN and 
civilian targets tn northern 
Bosnia in apparent response 
to a joint Citoatian-Bokaian 
push further west. A DN 
spokeswoman in Sarajevo, 
Myriam SouchaM, said yes- 
terday that Nato air strikes 
against Bosnian Serb posi- 
tions were being considered. 

-Serbian aircraft also 
dropped cluster bombs on vil- 
lages m the Croat-held Uaora 
valley of northern Bosnia yes- 
terday afternoon, killing and 
wounding dozens of civilians, 
the Croatian state news 
agency Hina said. 

Serbian artillery then bom- 
barded the valley, which is 
near the Mount Ozren area 
where fierce artillery duels 
have been fought by Bosnian 
government forces and Ser- 
bian forces in recent weeks. 

Croatian artillery, which 
had been manning on the 
north-western border' in 
recent days, went into action 
yesterday in support of a Bos- 
nian army offensive around 
the town of Otok. Rebel forces 
are thought to have been 
pushed back from the town. 

To the south-east tbe rebels 
continued their attempt to 
retake Ktfuc, a formerly Serb- 
held town which fell to gov- 
ernment forces last month. 

“Heavy fighting is going an 
along the whole front line be- 
tween Otoka said KJJuc. We 
shall see the results in the 
evening and tomorrow," Mir- 
sad Selmanovic, a Bosnian 
army officer, told reporters 
near Otoka. 

The struggle for territory in 
northern and western Bosnia 
has been undo: way for three 
weeks, but the attacks in the 
north came as a shock. At Zi- 
v inice. four children and two 


women were killed — the 
worst single attack on civil- 
ians a mortar bomb killed 87 
in a Sarajevo street on August 
28, triggering a wave of Nato 
air strikes. 

Up to 30 people were 
reported to have been 
wounded in yesterday's 
attack, most of them children 
playing in autumn sunshine. 
Most of the victims woe refu- 
gees from the former govern- 
ment enclaves of Srebrenica 
and Zepa, overrun by Serb 
forces in July. 

Haris Silajdzic, Bosnia's 
prime minister, threatened to 
call off negotiations with the 
Serbs after the refugee camp 
attack. “The terrorists are 
continuing to kfll our people 
while we continue to negoti- 
ate. They are obviously look- 
ing far the best way to stop 
these negotiations and if the 
inter national community 
does not respond . . . there is 
no point to negotiations," he 
said. 

Nine mortars were fired at 
a UN air base near the city of 
Tuzla, a few miles north of Zi- 
vtnlce. A Pakistani peace- 
keepers' base nearby was tar- 
geted by a volley of mortarain 
a concerted string of attacks. 

A ceasefire between the 
Bosnian government and the 
Serbs last week is due to take 
effect tomorrow morning, but 
one of the main preconditions 
— restorat i on of electricity 
and gas to Sarajevo — had not 
been met last night. 

However, the Bosnian gov- 
ernment said technical delays 


in restoring electricity and 
gas in Sarajevo would not af- 
fect its timing . Mr SUaJ dzlc , 
mM gag from Russia was due 
to start flawing through an in- 
ternational pipeline crossing 
territory held by the Bosnian 
Serbs. 

The Bosnian government 
set the restoration of utilities 
to Sarajevo as a precondition 
for the ceasefire which peace 
envoys hope will lead towards 
ending the 3'A-year war. 

Reuter adds: In Geneva yes- 
terday Pavel Grachev, ' the 
Russian defence minister, 
said the United States had 
presented new proposals to 
resolve a disagreement over 
Moscow's role hi an interna- 
tional force to implement a 
Bosnian peace accord. 

After meeting Gen Gra- 
chev, the US defence secre- 
tary, William Perry, said 
“substantial progress" had 
been made, but that there was 
still a long way to go. 
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Wreck of ages . . . Two young girls run. along a dirt embankment in front of destroyed vehicles which are used as sniper barricades in Sarajevo 

Kids cling to memory of holidays half a lifetime away 


Young victims of the siege tell Ian Traynor in Sarajevo of trips 
to the seaside, now only possible in the realm of imagination. 


I T WAS four years ago, 
when she was eight, that 
Ennina last went to the 
seaside. A sunny smile suf- 
fuses the little girFs face as 
she struggles to recall the 
pre-war holiday in Cavtat, 
near Dubrovnik. 

She can’t really remem- 
ber much about it. The 
reason for her forgetful- 
ness, she explains shyly, is 
that when the Serbs kicked 
her, her brother, and her 
parents out of their flat in 
Vogosca, a northern suburb 
of -Sarajevo, the family were 


not allowed to take their 
photographs with them. 

For children like Ermiua, 
trapped in the city for air 
most four years by the Serb 
siege, the blue waters of the 
Adriatic shimmer allur- 
ingly in the Imagination, 
out of reach but not out of 
mind. 

One of Ermina’s favour- 
ite games these days is to 
clamber into one of the 
hundreds of car wrecks 
that litter the city’s hous- 
ing estates and set out on 
imaginary travels, beyond 


the Serb gun? that have en- 
circled her for years. 

“My big brother does the 
driving. I don’t get a chance 
to drive. I sit next to him 
and tell him where we’re 
going. Sometimes the little 
children are allowed to get 
in the back," she lisps. 

The destination is almost 
always the same: “To the 
seaside." 

The car park by her block 
of flats is packed with car 
wrecks. Toddlers climb over 
and inside the metal frames. 

The bigger children ad- 


mit they still sit behind the 
wheel for a bit of mind 
travel. “I make short jour- 
neys all over Sarajevo,” 
says one boy, aged 13. And, 
of course, to the seaside. 

But the older ones would 
give anything for a turn in 
areal car, and this morning 
their luck is in. A kindly 
French soldier with the 
United Nations who is a 
regular visitor to the estate 
wanders off to see his ac- 
quaintances, deliberately 
leaving the keys of his 
white Jeep in the ignition. 

Two 13-year-olds are in- 
stantly inside, parking and 
reparking the Jeep, a Sara- 
jevo version of joyriding. 

“He’s great, he lets ns 


drive the Unprafor car. We 
keep our eye on it for him,” 
says Edin, eager to show off 
his driving prowess. A Mus- 
lim refugee from Pale, 
south-east of Sarajevo, he 
too last swam in the Adri- 
atic four years ago. 

“I hope we can go back 
there soon. It's the first 
place I'm going when we 
can leave Sarajevo.” 

Almost all these children 
are refugees from Serb-held 
parts of the Sarajevo area. 
The one place they don’t 
have on their imaginary 
itineraries is home. 

Those past lives, tike Er- 
mina’s photos, have been 
left behind, fading memo- 
ries too painful to dwell on. 


Jasenko, a teenage 
schoolboy, longs to see his 
childhood snapshots again. 
Last year his parents 
received a Red Cross mes- 
sage from a former neigh- 
bour, Miso Elezovlc, a Serb 
art teacher, who nioved 
into their flat when the 
Muslim family was kicked 
out in 1992. 

“He made a lot of de- 
mands. He asked us to go to 
the town ball to get his 
driving licence and other 
papers he needed. He said if 
we did that, he would see to 
it that he kept our family 
photos and returned them 
to us. It was blackmail- It 
made us very sad. We still 
don’t have the pictures.” 
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Kirov ballet’s artistic head 
denies accepting bribes 


The company has seen its chiefs arrested 
for allegedly milking concert impresarios. 
James Meek in St Petersburg reports 


T HE artistic director of 
possibly the world's 
greatest classical bal- 
let company, the Kirov, has 
broken his silence to deny 
accusations that he took 
bribes from concert impre- 
sarios over a seven-year 
period. 

St Petersburg was 
stunned a week ago when 
Oleg Vinogradov, aged 54, 
was arrested as he con- 
ducted a rehearsal at the 
Kirov home, the Mariinsky 
Theatre. 

After three days in one of 
the city's notoriously over- 
crowded remand prisons, 
he was released without 
charge. But the investiga- 
tion continues, and the cho- 
reographer — who has 
recently returned from a 
hugely successful tour of 
Britain and the United 
States — is barred from 
leaving the country. 

"Nothing that has ap- 
peared in the press bears 
any relation to reality,” a 
strained and tired-looking 
Mr Vinogradov told the 
Guardian. 

“The facts as stated are 
Impossible. The police 
found S3. 002 [£1,900] on 
me, for which I have filled 


News in brief 


out a customs form in 
which everything is legally 
shown and registered. 
Ev e r y t h ing else was an In- 
vention of the press, espe- 
cially the idea that I took 
extra money from 
impresarios.” 

Mr Vinogradov’s aiyest 
followed a police sting op- 
eration agaiiwt the Kirov’s 
director, Anatoly Maikov, 
who was caught accepting 
$10,000 from a Ca n a d ia n 
impresario. 

The Canadian had com- 
plained to the authorities 
abont Mr Maikov’* de- 
mands, and investigators 
provided him with cash 
daubed with an invisible 
chemical, traces of which 
were subsequently found 
on the director’s hands. Mr 
Maikov has since been 
released. 

The police and prosecu- 
tors’ officials have not 
given a foil account of the 
arrest, but leaks allegedly 
implicate Mr Maikov and 
Mr Vinogradov in a joint 
scam in which they are said 
to have pocketed millions 
of pounds worth of secret 
fees. 

Mr Maikov has described 
the $10,000 as a legitimate 


bonus. Mr Vinogradov de- 
nied the police had found 
another $142,000 in his own 
office when they searched 
ft. 

Mr Vinogradov took 
strength from a closed 
meeting of the 210-strong 
ballet troupe last Wednes- 
day, the day after his 
release. The dancers 
greeted him with applause. 

“X told the troupe that the 
investigation would show 
there was no basis to the al- 
legations, that they hadn’t 
charged me with anything, 
and that nothing had been 
proved.” 

Yet the suspicion that 
tiie Kirov’s traders have 
been creaming off income is 
particularly Inflammatory 
in a company where even 
the principal dancers earn 
only £100 a month. 

Many people believe Mr 
Vinogradov’s arrest was 
engineered by someone 
who wants to see him 
replaced- There have long 
been rumours of racketeers 
infiltrating the theatre and 
a vicious mugging that 
prompted Mr Vinogradov 
to engage bodyguards. 

There were even sugges- 
tions — which he denies — 
that he was to begin direct- 
ing the Kirov from Wash- 
ington DC, where there is a 
Kirov ballet school spon- 
sored by the Reverend Sun 
Mytmg Moral’s Unification 
Church. 


Crackdown in 
Grozny urged 

President Boris Yeltsin of 
Russia faced pressure yester- 
day to impose a state of emer- 
gency on Grozny, capital of 
breakaway Chechema.after a 
bomb badly injured his mili- 
tary commander. 

Lieutenant-General Anato- 
ly Romanov, who was flown 
to Moscow for hospital treat- 
ment. was still fighting for his 
life yesterday. “It is my opin- 
ion that a state of emergmey 
must be imposed in Grozny/ 
the interior minister. Anatoly 
Kulikov, said on Russian tele- 
vision. — 1 - Reuter. 

Convict* on run 

police in northern Germany 
yesterday hunted seven con- 


victs who broke out of jail 
dressed like joggers, and 
warned they were extremely 
dangerous.— Reuter. 

Volcanic threat 

President Fidel Ramos of the 
Philippines has ordered the 
evacuation, by force if neces- 
sary , of I0CMW0 people in three 
towns threatened by mud- 
flows from Pinatubo vol- 
cano.— Reuter. 

Flood victims’ aid 

Germany has provided 10 
tons ctf powdered milk for 
flood-stricken children in 
North Korea.— AP. 

Qoiudlti poll blow 

If general elections were held 
In Spain, the embattled 
Socialists, who are in - their 
fourth terra, would lose out to 


the centre-right Popular 
Party. But the distance sepa- 
rating the two groups is nar- 
rowing, according to a poll 
published yesterday. — AP. 

Pope defends poor 

The Pope bluntly told Ameri- 
cans yesterday that they 
could not consider their 
country the world’s guiding 
light if they neglected their 
own. poor. “Not everyone hew 
is powerful. Not everyone 
here is rich," he told New 
Yorkers. — Renter. 

Second wife row 

Mohammed Ran killed his 
wife after she refused to let 
him take a second wife. Paki- 
stani news reports said. Raza 
allegedly shot his wife severs] 
times, then killed her younger 
brother. —AP. 


Yeltsin fires 
prpsecutor 
as media 
flex muscles 


Oie Correspondent 
In Moscow 


ORZ5 Yeltsin sacked Rus- 
sia’s much-criticised gen- 
eral prosecutor yesterday, 
showing the growing influ- 
ence of public opinion and 
media pressure on the Krem- 
lin as elections loom. 

The dismissal of Alexei 
Zlyushenko, the country’s 
senior prosecutor, is a strik- 
ing victory for the commer- 
cial television channel NTV, 
which fought, with satire and 
investigative reporting, 
ag a in st attempts by Mr Hyo- 
ahenko to prosecute journal- 
ists and programme- maker s 
for what he felt were subver- 
sive broadcasts. He will be 
replaced temporarily by a 
deputy, Oleg Gaidanov. a 
Y eltsin aide said the presi- 
dent would probably choose a 
candidate from, outside Mos- 
cow to fill the post. 

The writing on the wall for 
the prosecutor, whose ap- 
pointment had never been 
confirmed by parliament, ap- 
peared last month when the 
Russian president announced 
at a news conference that he 
was very unlikely to put him 
up as a candidate before the 
State Duma again. 

Mr Hyushenko replaced a 
prosecutor abruptly sacked 
last year after suggesting that 
he might open a case against 
Mr Yeltsin over the Kremlin 
parliament fi ghting in Octo- 
ber 1993. His appointment 
suggested the president was 
looking for someone to do his 
bidding on politically sensi- 
tive issues. 

But Mr Dyushenko appears 
to have pursued his pro-gov- 
ernment activity with too 
much zraL Despised by com- 
munists and nationalis ts as 
the president’s stooge, he 
earned the wrath of liberals 
by trying to prosecute an 
award-winning NTV reporter. 

An opportunity for the 
much predicted toppling of 
the generally disliked Rus- 
sian defence minister, Pavel 
Grachev, comes later this 
month. He has been ordered 
to appear at a Moscow district 
court as a material witness in 
a libel case, brought at his 
request, against a newspaper 
which accused him of ille- 
gally importing Mercedes 
cars imo the country. The 
judge has ordered him to be 
bronghr to court by police if 
necessary, but he has already 
stated he will not come. 


Kohl wants east Europe in WEU 


John Palmer In Brussels 


W ITH Nato's plana for 
expansion on hold be- 
cause of opposition 
from Russia, European Union 
leaders are considering accel- 
erating arrangements t or 
some east European countries 
to be given partial member- 
ship of the EIJ. 

This would open the way 
for them to join the Western 
European Union — the fitTs 
security aim — but without, 
any automatic promise of mil- 
itary help against aggression. 

Tbe German chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl, has told his fol- 
low EU leaders that this may 
be the best way of reconciling 
thp demands of east Euro- 
peans for greater security 
without risking confrontation 
with Moscow. With Russian 
leaders claiming victory in 
their battle to block Nato en- 
largement, there are signs 
that Moscow would tolerate 
its former Warsaw Pact allies 
being drawn closer into the 
European Union and WEU. 

Russia’s seeming accep- 
tance of this approach is 


linked, however, to an under- 
standing that the "article 5” 
secur ity .guarantee in the 
WEU Treaty of Brussels — 
which promises automatic 
mutual assistance against ag- 
gression — would be "tempo- 
rarily frozen”, to be re-exam- 
ined in tbe light of the longer 
term security relationship 
which emerges between Nato 
and Russia. 

“The Idea which is now 


its own plans for eastward en- 
largement have been put on 
the back burner because of 
Russian opposition. But pri- 
vately Nato governments ac- 
knowledge that no discussion 
about possible new members 
from eastern Europe will be 
possible until after the Rus- 
sian presidential election 
next year and possibly not 
until after the US presidential 
election later that year. 


The east Europeans look increasingly 
unlikely to gain full EU membership soon 


being discussed would be a 
form of ‘soft security’ for the 
east Europeans,” one Euro- 
pean diplomat said yesterday. 
"Countries such as Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech 
Republic ... might feel they 
have all the security they 
need under present circum- 
stances. We will not dilute the 
Nato security guarantee but 
the existing WEU security 
guarantee is anyway due to 
be reviewed in 1998." 

Nato officially denies that 


In the meantime tho east 
Europeans look increasingly 
unlikely to gain full member- 
ship of the EU soon. Within 
the "reflection, group” prepar- 
ing next year’s in ter -govern- 
mental conference to review 
the Maastricht treaty there is 
a growing consensus that 
membership talks with east 
European candidates should 
not begin until after a new po- 
litical union treaty has been 
agreed and ratified in all 15 
EU countries. 


Since an end to Maastricht 
review negotiations is all but 
ruled out this side of the next 
British general election, a 
new treaty will not emerge 
before late 1997. It could then 
take a year or more for ratifi- 
cation by national parlia- 
ments and referendums. 

Fearful that continued ex- 
clusion may poison attitudes 
to the EU among would-be 
members in central Europe, 
Chancellor Kohl wants 
selected countries brought for 
more quickly into partial 
membership of the European 
Union. The idea is that 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia and Slove- 
nia may be invited to partici- 
pate folly In two areas of the 
European Union — foreign 
and security policy, and inter- 
nal and justice affairs. 

However, the east Europe- 
ans may have to wait another 
four or five years to become 
full members of the EU with 
all the economic benefits and 
responsibilities involved. 

As part of this “halfway 
house” arrangement they 
woul d beco me full members 
of the WEU. ■ 


Germany woos France to close rift 


As President Chirac 
drives wedges into 
the alliance, 

Klaus Kinkel (right) 
desperately seeks 
ways to shore it up, 
our correspondent 
In Bonn writes 


G ERMANY is embarking 
on a courtship of 
France to for ge a co m- 
man stance on the future of 
the European Union, in an at- 
tempt to keep Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl’s integration^ am- 
bitions on track. 

After tension between the 
two neighbours since Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac came to 
power, foe German foreign 
minister, Klaus Kink el, said 
at the weekend he would visit 
Paris “very shortly for an in- 
tense preparation” of both 
countries’ positions towards 
next year's crucial EU sum- 
mit to review foe Maastricht 
treaty and plan closer politi- 
cal and economic union. 



Mr Kinkel is expected to 
meet his French opposite 
number, Eerve de Charette, 
in Paris within a few weeks to 
try to shore up foe Paris- 
Bonn at the core of the 
European project, which has 
been looking shaky because 
of Mr Chirac’s Ganllist na- 
tionalism and perceived 
single-mindedness in assert- 
ing French interests. 

The biggest controversy 
sparked by Mr Chirac has 
been foe outrage over nuclear 
tests. Despite foe Germans' 
desire to woo foe French on to 
their side in foe divisive de- 
bate over Europe's fixture. Mr 
Kinkel's charity stopped 
short of the nuclear issue. 


“The French must also 
understand that these tests 
have enraged foe Germans.” 
Mr Klnkel told the Paris 
newspaper, Le Figaro. He 
spumed any notions of foe 
French nuclear umbrella 
being extended to Germany, 
as suggested by Mr Chirac. 
"The French know that Nato 
is our nuclear umbrella and 
that we do not want to ac- 
quire the atomic bomb," he 
said. 

Bonn hopes to patch over 
its differences with Mr Chir- 
ac’s France 'on the central 
issues at stake at next year's 
conference — monetary 
union, common European for- 
eign and security policies, 
harmonised immigration and 
policing, decision-making in 
European institutions, the 
national veto, and expansion 
of foe EU to foe former com- 
munist countries of eastern 
Europe. 

In all these areas, foe gap 
between Paris and Bonn ap- 
pears to be widening. Bonn 
fears France might not meet 
the economic criteria for 
monetary union, if it foiled to 
join, foe project could be still- 
born, a severe setback for Mr 
Kohl's aim of setting Euro- 
pean political onion In stone. 


• Several. thousand people 
marched through Madrid yes- 
terday in protest at French 
nuclear tests, ahead of a Span- 
ish summit with Mr Chirac. 

Political parties, unions 
and environmental groups or- 
ganised foe demonstration to 
pressurise the prime minis- 
ter, Felipe Gonz&lez, into 
using Spain's weight as act- 
ing. EU president to persuade 
Mr Chirac to stop the tests. 


TKiuardian 

Win a Year’s Rent 
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A man in despair 

Mr Howarth’s move will cause 
shock waves at Blackpool 

IN THE whole of the present century more than 200 
Members of Parliament have changed their party 
allegiance in some way, for all sorts of reasons and with 
a wide variety of consequences. The examples range in 
importance from Winston Churchill at one extreme to 
John Stonehouse at the other. Yet in all those 95 years 
the first time that a sitting Conservative MP made the 
switch from Tory to Labour was on Saturday October 7, 
1995. Alan Howarth’s move is therefore an astonishing 
political first In the short run it shows what some 
people will do to avoid having to go to Blackpool But in 
the long run does it tell us that Mr Howarth is an 
extraordinary man or that we live in extraordinary 
times? A bit of both, is the right answer. The man would 
not have moved without the times. The new Labour MP 
for Stratford-upon-Avon lias become an increasingly 
eloquent critic of his former party. He has made some of 
the best informed and principled backbench Commons 
speeches from any side during the past year, notably on 
the jobseekers' bill but also on arms sales and penal 
policy. A series of articles, many of them published in 
this newspaper, have marked Mr Howarth out as one of 
the most troubled consciences in his party over a whole 
range of Government policies and priorities. He has 
made little secret of his di^ust at the party’s headlong 
move to the right and. although he voted for John Major 
in July, he has often expressed his distaste for the 
Prime Minister’s appeasement of the right over Europe 
and social policy. The speech which he was to have 
made at Blackpool tomorrow, which we reprint today, 
is the speech of a man who genuinely despairs fruit the 
“one nation" Conservatism of social cohesion, the 
legitimate state and liberal principles can ever again 
hold the party together in the face of the individualist 
right’s ascendancy. 

Even so, it is one thing to criticise your party and 
another to leave it It is yet another thing altogether to 
join your party’s principal historic adversaries so 
dramatically and with such vicious timing. Mr 
Howarth’s switch is both audacious and reckless. It is 
the brave decision of a principled man, but it is also the 
uncertain lunge of a man in a crisis. Mr Howarth 
suggests that there are 30 to 40 other discontented “one 
nation” Tories in the ranks at Westminster. Perhaps 
there are. It would nevertheless be amazing if any of 
them were to follow Mr Howarth’s example; although ! 
last week we would all have said the same about Mr j 
Howarth. George Walden, a Conservative backbencher 
who is often spoken of in the same breath, has decided 
to quit Parliament rather than continue the struggle 
against the Philistines. Other decent Conservatives will 
prefer to stay and fight their comer as best they can, 
even if that is not very welL If any prominent Tory is 
likely to follow in Mr Howarth’s footsteps he may 
probably be found in the Governor’s residence in Hong 
Kong. The move will devastate the Conservatives, at 
least for long enough to destabilise this week’s confer- 
ence, dismay the Liberal Democrats, who have been 
completely sidelined in the drama, and it will, of course, 
delight Labour. Labour is right to give Mr Howarth a 
home. It should he proud to have persuaded such a 
distinguished and progressive politician to join its 
ranks. There will he some people in the party who wDl 
be churlish about Mr, Howarth’s conversion to the 
cause; Arthur Scargill appeared on cue with an ungen- 
erous response yesterday, for example. But most 
Labour people ought to see this event as the sign that it 
is. In many ways Mr Howarth is untypical of the kind of 
disgruntled Tories whom Labour is trying to convince. 
But he is proof positive of two things: first that Tony 
Blair’s Labour Party could be redrawing the political 
map in favour of the centre-left for a generation; and, 
second, that the Conservative Party may be assembling 
in Blackpool on the eve of a disintegration of which no 
one alive has any experience. 


Bidding in Beijing 

The old ideals are up for auction 

NO ONE changes their party in China: career-wise it's 
not a very good idea. Instead it is the Party (the only one 
which counts) which has changed beyond recognition 
since the days when communism was still its goal The 
point was underlined in Beijing this weekend where the 
most famous picture ever painted of Mao Zedong was 
auctioned off for several hundred thousand pounds. It 
coincides neatly with the 30th anniversary of the 
Cultural Revolution, launched from Shanghai in 
autumn 1965 by Mao as he schemed to undermine his 
colleagues in the capital. 

We do not know whether the purchaser of “Chairman 
Mao Goes to Anyuan" is a surviving admirer, still 
moved by the sight of the great man striding across the 
hills to rouse down-trodden workers to action. It seems 
unlikely not because such people don’t exist but be- 
cause most of them are elderly and living on fixed 
pensions. More probably it has been bought as an 
investment in the growing market for revolutionary 
kitsch, whether consisting of original works or the 
popular pastiches now produced by young Chinese 
artists. Mao at the end of their paint brushes is more 
likely to carry a hamburger than the Little Red Book. 

Neither the extremes of satire or of idolatry are a 
very satisfactory way of dealing with the past histories 
of the “socialist’' states. It is relatively easy to evaluate 
the Party elites and the repressive systems on which 
they relied, but much harder to account for popular 
attitudes. Was the majority duped and/or alienated or 
were many genuinely convinced? Some of these difficul- 
ties are illustrated by a recent instalment of the BBC's 
vivid oral history series "People’s Century". The pro- 
gramme on the Soviet Union seeks', to show how the 
“hopes and dreams" of Red Guards, party activists and 
workers in 1917 were "thrown away under Lenin and 
Stalin”. This interpretation has been challenged by 
some critics including the historian Norman Stone who 
labels the programme '’Soviet agitprop” for allowing 
those interviewed to suggest that there might ever have 
been hope without Stalin. 

It is now apparently not enough to show how 
devastating^' the ideals of communism were betrayed : 
those who were genuinely convinced by them must be 
discredited as well In time there will no doubt be a 
further reappraisal as the successor ideologies to com- 
munism also come under more critical review. Mean- 
while, keep buying the ephemera. History may not 
always be repeated as three, but these days it certainly 
goes to the highest bidder. 



Letters to the Editor 


Now the news 
from the BBC 


Tony trapped in the Net 


Some baggage the ministers 
are carrying to Blackpool 


I T Is nonsense to suggest that 
the BBC lost viewers for the 
Nine O’clock News last Tues- 
day because it ran the OJ 
Simpson verdict as its second 
report In fact the audience 
was as high as the three pre- 
vious Tuesday editions. 

Your report (BBC denies 
Blair camp dictated news pri- 
orities. October 5) got the 
sums wrong by comparing 
the “OJ” audience for the 
Nine O’clock News with its 
much higher average viewing 
figures. On Tuesdays the 
Nine O'clock News faces stiff 
competition from nVs Sol- 
dier Soldier which pulls in up 
to 15 million viewers. How- 
ever. ou 19 days out of the last 
30, the Nine O'Clock News 
has attracted more viewers 
than News at Ten. 

Malcolm Balen. 

Editor, Nine O’clock News, 
BBC Television Centre, 

Wood Lane, London W12 7RJ. 

M ELVYN Bragg’s claim 
that the South Bank 
Show is “the most successful 
arts programme on tele- 
vision” is just not true. Off- 
icial figures show that over 
the last year. Omnibus, aver- 
aging 1.6 million, is ahead of , 
The South Bank Show at just j 
over 1.5 million. 

Kim Evans. 

Head of Arts and Music, 

BBC Television Centre. 


T her e is much rejoicing 
in certain quarters at 
the news that the 
Labour Party has brought for- 
ward the date from which BT 
and Mercury can carry video 
services on the public tele- 
phone network (Leader, Octo- 
ber 5). BT has offered the 
prospect of cabling schools 
and other socially purposive 
institutions in return for this 
right being accelerated from 
the year 2002 to the next elec- 
tion (assuming that Labour 
form the next Government). 

This mirrors what BT of- 
fered in the eighties — a fibre 
optic wired society, provided 
the Government did not 
licence other companies to 
build a competitive network. 
But the Government took the 
view that without the spur of 
competition, there would be 
insufficient incentive for a 
newly-privatised BT to invest 
in a costly new 
infrastructure. 

The result has been a 
highly competitive telecoms 
industry la the UK, with Mer- 
cury and a number of other 
specialist telecoms providers 
providing competition at the 
national/' international level, 
and the cable companies at 
local level Unlike certain 
other utility privatisations, 
the result has been falling 
charges and better and faster 
service. . | 


The mainly US-owned com- 
panies which had the fore- 
sight to invest in UK cable in 
the late eight! es/early nine- 
ties, not unreasonably wanted 
some assurance that they 
would not be faced with com- 
petition from BT for such 
number of years as would en- 
able them to earn a reason- 
able return on the £5-6 billion 
they will have invested by toe 
time the last cable franchise 
is fully built 

Given that the serious 
building did not begin until 
1969/1990. a period of at least 
12 years before toe prospect of 
the regulatory wraps coming 
off at BT seems appropriate. 
Labour’s proposals take insuf- 
ficient account of the Impor- 
tance of the final years in 
recouping Investment 
Tony Blair should check 
that he is not being used to 
retard the consumer benefits- 
that have been earned in ; 
telecoms. 

Chris Quinlan. 

Managing Director. 

ACCSYS Media Services Ltd, 
200-206 Tottenham 
Court Road, 

London WlP 9LA. 

T ONY Blair’s commitment 
to extending the informa- 
tion superhighway to colleges 
is admirable. However, some 
universities have more ur- 
gent problems than Internet 


| access. Could Tony Blair give 
some attention to the need for 
more teaching space? Some 
universities are so over- 
crowded that students have to 
sit on toe steps of toe lecture 
theatres. 

Liz Mahoney. 

32 Penlan Crescent, 

Uplands. 

Swansea SA2 OEL. 

C onference rejection 

of the motion to cancel 
Trident is a new low water 
mark in the development of 
the Labour Party. It smacks 
of political expediency. I grew 
up with the notion that a p- 
olitical party formulated poli- 
cies and persuaded people of 
their worth. The practice now 
seems to be to trawl the elec- 
torate for toe lowest common 
denominator of public opin- 
ion and reflect It back. 

This is not leadership, it is ; 
followership. 

Mike Bunce. 

Wickham House, 

Chalford, 

Stroud, 

Glos. 

I 'M A loyal and long-suffer-^ 
tag member of toe Labour" 
Party, but as soon as Portillo 
feels it necessary to apply, Pm' 
off 

Peter Smee. 

37 Hanover Rd., 

Norwich NR2 2HD 


A S MINISTERS prepare 
their speeches for the 
Conservative Party confer- 
ence, and the clamour for tax 
cuts rises, may I remind you 
of past achievements? 

Budget debate, March 
16.1988. 

John Redwood: “This is a 
, budget for jobs and 
prosperity." 

Nigel Lawson: "This 
country is now experiencing 
an economic miracle." 

John Major: "And for 
future years our strategy will 
be based on zero PSBR. My Rt 
Hon friend (Chancellor Law- 
son) has achieved it and we 
hope to sustain it perma- 
nently" (Hansard). 

The 32nd edition of Basic 
Statistics from Eurostat, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, 
shows that, following that 
bold tax-cutting budget, .be- 
tween 1988 and 1993, the 
United Kingdom had an 
annual growth rate of 0.4 per 
cent, the lowest in the Euro- 
pean Community; the highest 
at 5.5 per cent was Ireland. 

Table 4.1 shows that In toe 
same period the volume of In- 
dustrial production in the UK 
fell — this index of course in- 
cludes oil and natural gas. 
Production in Ireland rose by 
34 points; Ireland has no oil. 

Table 4.14 shows that, rela- 
tive to the population, toe UK 


built toe lowest number of 
dwellings in the European 
Union. Ireland built twice as 
many. 

Table 2.11 shows that ap- 
propriations for research and 
development in 1993 fell 
slightly in the UK; in Ireland 
they rose by 20 per cent. 

Table 6.4 shows that in 1993 
the UK had an overseas trade 
deficit of 25 billion ecu; Ire- 
land had a trade surplus of 6 
billion ecu. The UK had a 
Blight surplus in energy 
trade, while Ireland had to 
Import 66 per cent of its ener- 
gy requirements. 

Table 2.43 shows that, be- 
tween 1985 and 1994, con- 
sumer prices rose by 52 per 
cent in the UK while in Ire 
land they rose by 30 per cent. 

I hope that Ministers next 
week will pay tribute to the 
outstanding economic 
achievements of our nearest 
neighbour. 

Frank Quinn. 

57 Wix's Lane, 

London 

SW40AHL 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-malled 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and 
concision. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 



Railing at BR 

T HOSE who complain of 
atrocious service from BR 
timetable enquiries are the 
lucky ones. The queue for 
telephone enquiries is gener- 
ally so long that the exchange 
cuts me off automatically be- 
fore my call is answered. 
After going through this 
fiasco twice, I make my Jour- 
ney by car. I lose, toe environ- 
ment loses and, of course. BR 
misses out on my custom. 
Brian P Moss. 

93 Mill Crescent, Kingsbury, 
Tamworth, Staffs B78 2NW. 

L AST weekend I wanted to 
go by train from Stoly- 
bridge to Newcastle and tele- 
phoned the enquiry service at 
Newcastle to ask toe fare. An 
electronic voice said all toe 
operators were busy. 1 waited 
a few minutes and then tried 
York, toe main station in the 
North East. I was told Staly- 
bridge bad been missed off 
toe list. I asked for the fare 
from Manchester and was 
told it was not in toe region. 
Geoffrey Scargill. 

43 Fullerton Road. 

Stockport SK4 4EN. 


Sold out 

F INALLY, a member, or 
rather ex-member, of the 
Government has admitted 
the truth: Douglas Hurd in- 
forming a constituent that 
"the reason why the British 
government Is not protesting 
against the French test Is 
that it would be hypocritical 
to do so” (Anger at British 
silence over new French 
N-Test, October 3). 

May I suggest, therefore, 
that any boycott of French 
goods should be extended to 
British goods. 

Granted, this may not be 
practical for British shop- 
pers — but it Is certainly 
possible — but such pressure 
could easily be applied by 
continental Europeans, as 
well as the Commonwealth 
and others. 

The Guardian being, I be- 
lieve, European Newspaper 
of the Year, would of course 
be excluded from such a 
boycott. 

Dr Tim Oxley. 

6A Stratford Rd. 

Cosgrove, 

Milton Keynes, 

MK19 7JA. 
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A lot of bull talked about bars 


A S A lifelong supporter of 
Friends of the Earth, I was 
astonished recently to find 
myself being libelled by them. 
I returned to my car to find a 
notice affixed to It by their 
activists proclaiming to pass- 
ers-by that my car is suppos- 
edly “lethal 1 '. 

No, it is not an MOT failure 
held together with string and 
body filler but a safe, well- 
maintained vehicle which 
Just happens to have bull bars 
fitted to it. 

In 27 years of driving I have 
not made a habit oF running 
over child pedestrians, so 
why should I start now that I 


have bull bars? Is there some 
kind of bidden force that at- 
tracts child pedestrians to ve- 
hicles with boll bars instead 
of articulated lorries — which 
presumably do just as much 
damage in an accident? Am I 
not allowed to protect my own 
children from other road 
users by making my vehicle 
more robust in case of acc- 
ident? Show me a sensible 
reason for taking the bars off 
and I would do so. 

Jenny Morgan. 

Hawthorns, 

Glasshouse Lane, 

Hockley Heath. 

Solihull B94 6PX. 


A Country Diary 


THORPE HAMLET, NOR- 
FOLK: At present around the 
garden the sound of a raucous 
screech followed by the 
momentary appearance of a 
medium-sized bird with 
bounding flight is a good Indi- 
cation that the normally 
reclusive jay is laying up sup- 
plies of its favourite food — 
acorns. Flying to suitable soft 
ground where it can bury 
them, toe bird can carry as 
many as nine nuts in a 
specially distended oesoph- 
agus. And during toe whole 
autumn an individual might 
make more than 1,000 sep- 
arate caching Journeys and 
store up to 5,000 acorns. More- 
over, in the coming winter 
months it shows a remark- 
able capacity to recall where 
it has hidden these secret sup- 
plies. At this time of year it is 
also possible to find another 
animal with an equally 
specialised dependance upon 
oak trees. The undersurface 
of the foliage can have small 
reddish- b lister -like attach- 
ments, sometimes as many as 
50 on a single leal They give 
the appearance of a type of 


disease but are, in fact, the 
product of an insect, a gall 
wasp of the family Cynipidae. 
Each of the blisters, or 
spangle galls, as they are 
known, contains a tiny grub 
that feeds on the gall tissue 
even after the leaf falls from 
the tree. The larvae complete 
their growth within the pro- 
tective gall and incubate aver 
the winter, emerging the 
following February or March. 
Curiously, this generation of 
gall wasps is composed of 
asexual females and they pro- 
duce eggs pa rtheno genet- 
ically. which they lay In the 
oak buds. On hatching, toe 
offspring bring about toe de- 
velopment of a different type 
of gall, a small sphere that 
appears on the leaf or catkin. 
When they emerge from these 
“current galls" later in the 
spring, they are a conven- 
tional mixture of both sexes. 
The females from this second 
generation deposit eggs in toe 
leaf tissue and it is their off- 
spring that are responsible 
for the spangle galls now 
visible. 

MARK COCKER 
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Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


D ALIAN Atkinson is 
the muscular sort of 
centreforward — or 
striker as he Is called 
In what I now think of as 
New Football The descrip- 
tion encompasses both his 
physique and his style of 
play. But I now discover that 
the heart which beats within 
that bulging torso Is as gentle 
as the autumn breeze that 
whispers round the terraces 
at Fenerbahee F. C. Fenerba- 
hee — the club to which the 
peripatetic Mr Atkinson 
moved last summer — was 
enraged as well as astonished 
by the discovery of his true 
character. 

The revelation came dur- 
ing the ceremony which pre- 
ceded their first home match 
of the season. The little ritual 
caused their latest signing to 
swoon into seml-uncon- 
setousness and then rush 


from the field In a state of 
near collapse. 

In Mr Atkinson's defence. 
It has to be said that, immed- 
iately before the kick-off, a 
live sheep was slaughtered in 
the centre circle and his fel- 
low professionals daubed 
each other with warm blood 
from the twitching carcass. 
Fenerbahee. you will be 
relieved to learn, play in the 
Turkish League. In the 
English Premiership, the 
pagan rite which precedes 
each game only requires sup- 
porters to sacrifice large 
sums of money. And, not 
even playing under his Unde 
Ron at Aston Villa had pre- 
pared our hero for the awful 
sight which he was expected 
to witness. 

Hero he certainly was. For 
most footballers of my Satur- 
day afternoon acquaintance, 
would, whatever theLr true 
feelings, have felt obliged to 
prove their masculinity by 
seeing the ritual through. 
But Mr Atkinson let his 
squeamishness show. As a 
result, I almost forgive him 
for missing ail those open 


goals when he played for 
Sheffield Wednesday. 

It is rarely, these days, that 
I advise young boys to copy 
the conduct of professional 
footballers. But. looking back 
on the glory years when I 
kept goal for toe Sheffield 
City Grammar School, I 
think that most of my team 
mates would have benefited 
from a demonstration that 
large pectoral muscles are 
not necessarily a bar to 
human sensitivity. The worst 
crime on our charge sheet 
was the sin of being “nosh” 
— a word which, uninitiated 
Southerners will wish to 
learn, means being cowardly, 
timid or over-concerned with 
personal comfort- It was nesh 
to go to shod in a top coat, 
even if you had one, nesh to 
wait for the bus to stop before 
jumping into the road and 
nesh to complain when the 
school dental service filled 
your teeth without the bene- 
fit of anaesthetic. 

Although we took animal 
welfare very seriously (I can 
remember a youth called Jack 
Camplin threatening to 


thump an elderly rag-and- 
bone-man who whipped his 
horse), we would have felt 
profoundly ashamed to nesh 
the Fenerbahee initiation cer- 
emony. Nesh, as you see, is a 
verb as well as a noon. Full- 
backs who, considering the 
possibility of broken legs, 
held back from sliding tackles 
were accused of “nesh tag it". 

Cynics may say that Mr At- 
kinson — far from exhibiting 
the tender virtues — was 
merely responding to a feel- 
ing of nausea which, since it 
was beyond his control, had 
nothing to do with morality. 
Perhaps so. But even if that 
was the reason for his sudden 
and unmanly exit from the 
field of play. I still wish that 
there was more of it about. 
We have become far too blast 
about every sort of horror 
and carnage. We watch it on 
television and we read about 
U in our newspapers without 
even feeling a stomach mus- 
cle twitch. There are some 
situations in which vomiting 
Is rational conduct. One of 
them, in my view, is expo- 
sure to toe details of toe pros- 


ecution's evidence in the 
trial of Rosemary West. 

Yet, during the days ahead, 
newspapers — some of which 
describe themselves as ser- 
ious — will devote column 
after column to specific ac- 
counts of what it is alleged 
once happened in the house 
on Cromwell Street. And 
apparently (or Is it "other- 
wise"?) civilised people wifi 
read it over a cup of tea 
whilst half watching the eve- 
ning's soap opera or quiz 
show. They will no doubt, 
suck their teeth at the horror 
of it all. But they will go on 
reading, though I doubt if 
many of them will -be pre- 
pared to explain what holds 
them in thrall. What they 
learn can hardly be said to 
have an educational value — ■ 
unless they are students of 
either paranormal psychol- 
ogy or original sin. We must 
therefore assume that it pro- 
vides some sort of entertain- 
ment. That thought is almost 
enough to make me feel as 
Mr Atkinson felt when the 
sheep’s throat was cut. 

But then, the older I get. 


the greater my propensity to 
anguish. I farce myself to 
watch the famine documen- 
taries, the programmes on 
urban poverty and the news 
stories about ethnic cleans- 
ing. For these are accounts 
of the world's wrongs which 
must be publicised in order 
that they can be righted. But 
I change channels when the 
spaghetti western lynch 
mob comes into town and I 
switch off completely when 
the New York cop begins to 
beat np the prime suspect. 

1 know that toe blood is 
not real and that the 
screams are the best that 
years at drama school can 
provide. But It still does not 
seem like fun to me. I have 
become what, ail those years 
ago in the City Grammar 
goal, I would have described 
as “right nesh”. I do not be- 
lieve that softies will inherit 
the earth or even the keys to 
the kingdom of heaven. But I 
have no doubt that there are 
too few of us about Some- 
times. as Dalian Atkinson 
demonstrated, nausea is a 
noble emotion. 
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COMMENT AND ANALYSIS 9 


In all future fairness 


Alan Howarth should have 
delivered this speech to the Tory 
Party tomorrow. But as he wrote it, 
he realised he was no longer a Tory 


A S THE Conserva- 
tive Party ap- 
proaches the year 

2000 — assuming 
that the oldest 
political party is Europe has 
not before then precipitated 
itself into an electoral black 
hole — it will presumably 
still be trying to accommo- 
date two traditions. But al- 
ready in 1895, the co-habita- 
tion of one-nation 

Conservatism and Neolibera- 
lism is strained by the ideo- 
logical assertiveness of the 
Mew Right, of which John 
Redwood is such a challeng- 
ing exponent. 

Let me try to explain why 
the other tradition — largely 
eclipsed in the past 16 years, 
though it preserves a shad- 
owy, samizdat existence in 
the Commons — has a con- 
tinuing validity in British 
politics and should be 
restored to the centre of Con- 
servative consciousness and 
the Conservative ethic. 

I would like to quote the 
words of two great Tory fore- 
bears. First Edmund Burke, 


two centuries ago: “Society 1s 
indeed a contract ... a part- 
nership not only between 
those who are living, but be- 
tween those who are living, 
those who are dead, and those 
who are to be bom." 

Second, within the political 
lifetime of many of us, Iain 
Macleod, addressing the party 
conference in 1965: “We shall 
be called upon to convince die 
electorate that we stand for 
humanity as well as effi- 
ciency; for compassion, as 
well as competition, and that 
for us even the pursuit of 
excellence is but part of die 
pursuit of happiness." 

Burke and Macleod — 1 
might equally have quoted 
Disraeli, Salisbury, Butler, 
and Macmillan — were ex- 
pressing the organic view of 
society and politics, the belief 
that together we are more 
than just a mass of individ- 
uals in a configuration 
thrown up by the struggle of 
the marketplace. Tories 
should wish to proclaim that 
ihe body politic is safe in our 
hands. But. you might say, we 
linve to define Conservatism 
for the new millennium. 
There is no alternative but to 
be a radical party; our busi- 
ness is the struggle in a fast- 
changing global market; it is 
new tigers rather than old 
Tories we have to heed. 

Applying the enduring 
principles of the one-nation 
tradition was never more dif- 
ficult than in our present and 
prospective circumstances. 
The Conservative Party pur- 
sues its course amid a perma- 
nent tempest of Neo libera- 
lism. which lacks the ethereal 
beauty or Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest, but is reminiscent of it. 
True, our crew don't cry — 
not yet — “We split, we split, 
we split!" But the Blackpool 
air is full of strange noises. 

The Caliban tendency is 
vocal: we shall hear its roar- 
ings and its growings in the 
law-and-order debate. Our 
Sebastians and Antonios con- 
spire — the party wouldn’t be 
itself if it didn’t, Prospero 
Major (aided by a somewhat 
Tarznn-like Ariel) dealt effec- 
tively with them in the sum- 
mer. But he will need to wield 


his staff not just powerfully in 
party management but grace- 
folly in policy-making if the 
future is to hold a happy con- 
summation and we are to 
escape exile. 

We ' have to operate politi- 
cally in a tempest of change. 
The irony, for the .party 
pledged as it always is to 
upholding order, is that many 
of these storms are of our own 
making. We have gone round 
In a 15-year fury of what we 
have been pleased to call radi- 
calism, whipping up the 
forces of change. We should 
not be surprised if by now the 
opinion polls register discom- 
fort and irritation. The little 
dogs bark. 

Change was going to hap- 
pen anyway. One doesn't 
have to identify oneself as a 
Marxist to acknowledge that 
technological change — the 
information revolution — has 
been even more potent than 
we have In determining the 
vast cultural and economic 
changes during our period in 
office. So long as the Labour 
Party was the one institution 
impervious to change we 
were protected from the elec- 
toral consequences of our 
own failure sufficiently to 
appreciate the political impli- 
cations of what was 
happening. 

Information technology has 
exploded our old dimensions 
of time and geography: our 
boundaries are disappearing. 
It cannot be policed, nor its 
effects confined, within 
national boundaries. Conser- 
vatives have always been 
moved by the sense of nation- 
hood, and it. is understand- 
able that they should now be 
tormented by that 

We need tolerance and 
hard-headedness as well as 
patriotic sentiment to sustain 
us in this. Coarse contempt 
far foreigners, and brutal 
dealings with asylum-seekers, 
will provide no solutions nor 
commend us to the decent 
majority of voters. It is fatu- 
ous to suppose that the global 
tempest will pass us by, leav- 
ing us secure in our sceptred 
isle. There is no refuge in the 
politics of insularity and 
xenophobia. Neither jingoism 
in the curriculum nor com- 
placency over the constitu- 
tion will protect us. 

Information technology has 
also been transforming em- 
ployment. Combined with the 
end of exchange controls (pio- 
neered by Geoffrey Howe dur- 
ing our Blackpool conference 
16 years ago) and an intensi- 
fied drive against protection- 
ism, it has produced a new 
global labour market One 
can argue the details, but Will 
Hutton’s conception of ours 
as a 30/30/40 society is right 

An elite 30 per cent are 
highly capable, confident 
operators in the upper 
reaches of a fully interna- 
tional knowledge-based econ- 
omy; 30 per cent in the middle 
contribute complex skills and 
earn a good income, but are 
vulnerable to the speed of 
change in the global economy. 
Their Insecurity is a new and 
crucial feature of our politics. 
The rest — as many as 40 per 
cent — are on the margins, 
with few, if any, marketable 
skills, eking out a precarious 
living. These are the people 


whose dignity we undermine 
every time we go on about the 
“dependency culture”. 

Our own interventions 
have intensified the effects of 
technological change. It was 
plainly right, in our early 
years, to reduce the punitive 
and destructive levels of per- 
sonal taxation which we in- 
herited. But tax policy, inter- 
acting as it does with policy 
on benefits and pay, must pro- 
vide fairness as well as incen- 
tives. We should be ashamed 
that the poorest 20 per cent — 
on the evidence of the Rown- 
tree Inquiry into Income and 
Wealth — have not shared in 
the overall growth of wealth 
in Britain. The outrage 
against Cedric Brown is out- 
rage against unfairness. 

We have taken away inva- 
lidity and unemployment 
benefits and at the same time 
increased employees’ 
national Insu ran ce contribu- 
tions. Those in the Conserva- 
tive Party who propose some 
new contract with 
Britain should re- 
collect that 


there Is already a contract, 
and we’ve broken it Disraeli 
once insisted that the great 
object of the Tory Party was 
to improve the condition of 
the people. The modem Tory 
party should realise that Brit- 
ain is not Mururoa; our social 

atoll is fragile, not to be tested 
to destruction by the mad 
political scientists of the New 
Right. 

If we mean what we say in 
our rhetoric about freedom 
and responsibility, we had 
better take seriously the 
growing complaints that 
power is inadequately ac- 
countable in modern Britain. 
We should reform company 
law to redefine and broaden 
the obligations of enterprise. 
Formal responsibility only to 
shareholders, and not to other 
categories of stakeholders — 
employees, suppliers — is 
among the sources of the 
short-term Ism that chroni- 
cally impairs Britain’s eco- 
nomic performance. 

Nor will it do for the Con- 
servative Party simply to de- 
clare that we are the party of 
the Onion, we are patriots 
and we are opposed to consti- 
tutional nhntign George in 
believed that the British Con- 
stitution was “the most per- 
fect of human formations". 
He was mad. 

Even voters who take their 
democracy for granted (as 


most Britons do) cannot have 
failed to note that we have 
emasculated local govern 
ment, eviscerated Whitehall, 
aggrandised the institutions 
of the European Union and 
are now embarked upon im- 
portant changes — hardly to 

consolidate our eriim- Union 
— in Northern Ireland. 

People are worried about 
the proliferation and power of 
unelect e d quangos. Citizens 
should be more than consum- 
ers of public services. The 
forum is more than the 
marketplace. It is a corrup- 
tion of language and politics 
to speak of a "civic" Conser- 
vatism that ignores or out- 
flanks elective local govern- 
ment The weakening of local 
government debilitates our 
democratic culture. Govern- 
ment in Britain has become 
excessively centralised. It is 
arrogant to flout the wish of 
the great majority of Scots to 
have institutions better de- 
signed to represent their dis- 
tinctive sense of identity. 

We have, in Lord Hall- 
sham's brilliant phrase, an 
elective dictatorship at West- 
minster. Parliament, popu- 
lated almost entirely by 
career politicians, routinely 
falls to act as a check on the 
executive — so we have had 
the poll tax and the CSA. 
Disillusion is setting in dan- 
gerously. Only 43 per cent of 
18 to 84-year-olds bothered to 
vote at the last general 
election. If we are 
to have less 
trivial public 



The nursery of world leaders 


Mark Lawson 


i-i*** 


W HEN Philip Lar- 
kin wrote the 
lines that were to 
become the 
mother of all quotes from 
modem poetry — ‘They 
fuck you up your mum and 
dad/' They may not mean to, 
but they do” — he may not 
have realised that he was 
producing a commentary 
on future US foreign policy. 
But President Clinton, in 
an interview with Good 
Housekeeping, has put for- 
ward in all apparent seri- 
ousness the theory that 
what occurred in his child- 
hood house has dictated 
what has happened in the 
White House. " 

According tc • the Presi- 
dent. the "dysfunctional 
home in which he was 
raised — father dead before 
Bill was bom, his mother 
remarrying a violent alco- 
holic — led him to go “out 
or (my) way to accommo- 
date" other people, with 
the result that no one ever 
believed him when he got 
heavy- The Haitian junta 
were* apparently, able to 
take advantage of this flaw. 
**1 pretty much had to in- 
vade the country because 
people didn’t believe me," 


the President lamented. 
"When I finally had planes 
in the air, they believed me 
antf got out of there. That’s 
happened all my life from 
the time I was in school." 

It’s a commonplace of 
modern biography and 
psychology that the nurs- 
ery is the foundry. And it is 
not always a facile science. 
A line as bright as neon 
flashes through the life of 
Princess Diana. Broken 
marriages: her parents, her 
own, those of mere gym 
acquaintances. When she 
gets near a marriage, it 
seems to break. 

But. in that case, like pro- 
duces like and the analysis 
is that of an outsider.But 
the Clinton theory attempts 
a far more amhitious link, 
and also represents rare 
candour from a man about 
himself, so it’s hard to 
know quite what to make of 
it. If these remarks bad 
come from a Republican 
President, it would be dear 
enough what he was pro- 
posing: that every Ameri- 
can schoolboy from a bro- 
ken home should in future 
have access to hia own fleet 
of A-6E Intruder bomber 
planes. An another Arkan- 
sas kid who fold a class- 
mate “Pm really serious, X 
want my pencil back” — 
and simply wasn’t believed 


because his home-life had 
made him too accommodat- 
ing — would be able to say: 
“Okay, X warned you. Pm 
gonna have to tell the Pen- 
tagon it’s a Code Black." 

It’s unlikely that a Demo- 
crat President would sug- 
gest military expansion on 
such a scale. What Clinton 
seems to be saying — or at 
least, the moral to be 
drawn by others from his 
self-analysis — is that elec- 
torates should look closely 
at the childhood experi- 
ences of those they deck 
that the view of voters 
towards prospective lead- 
ers should be, to adapt Lar- 
kin, they fade us up, their 
mum and dad. 

. The problem with this is 
that no one was ever kept 
in the dark about Clinton’s 
past. Stanley Greenburg, 
Clinton’s chief pollster, 
said of voters that “people 
don't have & lot of time for 
politics, so they develop a 
story out of a small set of 
facts’*. He believed cam- 
paign teams needed to 
select those facts carefully. 
Yet the background anec- 
dotes used by the trium- 
phant Clinton campaign to 
build a quick and easy pic* 
tore of the candidate’s 
strength — dysfunctional 
home and drunk and 
punchy step-dad overcome 


by moral will — were pre- 
cisely the same details that 
the President now presents 
as the key to his political 
weakness. That famously 
affecting: story about teen- 
age Bill stepping between 
his mother and her boozy 
and furious husband and 
telling the man never to 
dare touch his mom again 
— a story employed in 1992 
to suggest to the electorate 
that the adult Clinton 
would be aide to deal in the 
same way with, say, the 
Haitian junta — is now re- 
interpreted to explain why 
baddies shrug off his ulti- 
matums. The economy? 
Foreign policy? They 
fucked it up, his mum and 
step-dad. 

Clinton’s confession may 
be Is actually a cynical re- 
election strategy. Blaming 
it all on your upbringing 
win win a lot of voter rec- 
ti on in the world capi- 
of psycho-analysis. But 
let’s assume that it was a 
genuine intellectual contri- 
bution and consider 
whether there might be any 
merit in this domestic de- 
terminism. Should we look 
less at the legislation re- 
cord of candidates and 
more at their childhoods? 

The most obvious and in- 
famous example of Larkin’s 
Law of Politics -was Marga- 


ret Thatcher. The dogma- 
tism and economic and 
moral simplicities in the 
household of Alderman 
Roberts more or less all 
ended up on the statute 
books. That “small set of 
facts" from Grantham was 
what her supporters first 
wanned to, but was also 

what detractors blamed for 
her fan. John Major's back- 
ground is only significant 
in that it might be usefully 
employed to rebut the en- 
tire theory of genetic inher- 
itance. The extrovert Abra- 
ham Ball sired a dull and 
clenched son, although you 
could say that the trapeze 
artist's son has turned out 
to be unusually good at 
walking high wires. 

The most usefhl current 
application would be Tony 
Blair; particularly so in the 
week of the publication of 
the latest biography by 
John RentouL Xfs too easy 
to be facetious and suggest 
that the fact that Blair’s 
father was a Tory provides 
a genetic and environmen- 
tal explanation for his cur- 
rent policies. Perhaps his 
close lunching relationship 
with Sir David English of 
Associated Newspapers, a 
Tory of his dad’s genera- 
tion. is a search for a father 
figure- Or maybe the three 
years the Blair family-spent 
in Adelaide explain the 
recent fondness for Austra- 
lians: Rupert Murdoch. 
Paul Keating. 

But on serious inspec- 
tion, there is indeed evi- 


debates and fuller democratic 
participation, we need 'free- 
dom of Information legisla- 
tion. If the power of the ex ecu 
five is to be restrained, we 
should build on the achieve- 
ment of the judiciary in ad- 
ministrative law. We should 
incorporate into our domestic 
Law, so that it is justiciable in 
our own courts, the European 
Convention on Human Rights 
— and if we don't like the 
judgments of Strasbourg, that 
is added reason for doing so. 
This incorporation should be 
a preliminary to the introduc- 
tion of a frill Bill of Rights. 

The Conservative Party has 
always, and rightly, been cau- 
tious about constitutional 
innovation. But it has been 
wise, too, to accept that Its 
mission to conserve and per- 
petuate our institutions can 
only be fulfilled with the 
timely acceptance of appro- 
priate reform. 

If we want to improve the 
quality of our democracy, of 
our society and of our econ- 
omy, there is nothing we can 
more usefully do than invest 
in education. We should get 
away from our preoccupation 
with structures. Education 
should not be sacrificed to 
central government's Jeal- 
ousy of local government. 
Standards count, but it must 
be standards for all if we are 
to be one nation and not a 
nation trauma tfcally divided 
by class. 

It is nonsense to allege that 
standards for all can be raised 
without additional invest- 
ment in a chronically under- 
resourced sy s tem . It is per- 
verse to argue that we cannot 
afford to invest in education. 
The truth is — as voters well 
understand — that we cannot 
afford not to. How has it 
helped my constituents that 
in the new school year just 
starting, Warwickshire has 
180 fewer teachers because of 
the government limits on its 
spending? 

T HERE should be no 
cuts in personal tax- 
ation for those who 
are already comfort- 
ably off until our 
public services are properly 
funded. We must not let up on 
the drive for value for money 
in the public services. There 
should be no more men in 
grey suits than are genuinely 
necessary in the Health Ser- 
vice. But we also need growth 
■ in resources for the Health 
Service, to end the present 
inequities In funding and to 
respond to the real preference 
of the nation. 

It is a strange way to love 
our country — by being harsh 
to our countrymen and 
women. The concept of fair- 
ness may be elusive, but the 
British expect to find, and 
deeply cherish, fairness. 
Many suspect that the Con- 
servative Party has given up 
on fairness, and abandoned 
the proper task of govern- 
ment, which is to hold our 
society together as one 
nation. 

When people see our equiv- 
ocations about rights for dis- 
abled people, when they see 
the refusal of our associations 
to select ethnic minority or 
women candidates, they ques- 
tion our instinct for fairness 
and social reconciliation. 
Tough-mindedness and a will- 
ingness to make hard choices 
are Indispensable in govern- 
ment, but social rigour is not 
to be confused with intellec- 
tual rigour. 

We are in rough political 
weather. If the Conservative 
Party insists on steering 
towards the wilder shores of 
ideology, the British people 
will take another course. 


deuce of a pivotal child- 
hood moment. It’s a touch- 
ing story and will sit well 
in the "small set of facts". 
When Blair was 10, his 
father suffered a stroke, 
which ended his own hopes 
of - becoming a Tory MP. 
Blair accepts, according to 
his biographer, that the 
burden of his father’s polit- 
ical ambitions passed to 
him. It was, he has said, 
"one of the formative 
events of my life." 

Clinton said the same In 
1992 in praise of the child- 
hood set-up he now con- 
demns. Let’s hope that 
Tony Blair does not, after 
three years in office, lack- 
rymosely explain that he 
now realises he was over 4 
compensating for this filial- 
responsibility by becoming 
a Tory Prime Minister. 





Land, freedom 
and a brandy 
with the enemy 



Paul Foot 


H arold Wilson once 
said he admired the 
Tory Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan for “hold- 
ing up the banner of Suez for 
his party to follow, while lead- 
ing the party away from 
Suez". “That," concluded Wil- 
son, “is what Fd like to do 
with the Labour Party over 
nationalisation". 

Times move on. Now New 
Labour is holding high the 
banner of the welfare state, 
while leading the party away 
from it. Not everyone wants 
to be led. At the conference, 
Roy Hattersley gloriously sav- 
aged the education policy (all 
state schools will be compre- 
hensive, hut some more com- 
prehensive than others). 

But hardly anyone objected 
to an even more shocking 
apostasy: the plan to abandon 
universal state pensions. The 
consequences were spelled 
out earlier this year in a pam- 
phlet by Professors Peter 
Townsend and Alan Walker. 
They argued for raising the 
state pension, indexing ft to 
earnings and reviving Bar- 
bara Castle's state earnings- 
related scheme. They reveal 
that New Labour’s plan for a 
means-tested , mi , niTriwm pen- 
sions guarantee was tried by 
Harold Wilson's government, 
and “went on the rocks”. 

Townsend and Walker set 
out the arguments for 
national insurance. Ihe reve- 
nue is reliable and flexible, 
payments fair, administra- 
tion cheap. The universal 
retirement pension scheme 
costs 1.2 per cent of total bene- 
fits to administer, the heavily 
means-tested income support, 
10.8 par cent The cry from 
New Labour — “we can’t 
afford if' — is convincingly 
refuted.' Townsend and 
Walker conclude that “over 
the next 50 years the net effect 
of increasing the basic pen- 
sion in line with earnings 
would be only 0.4 per cent of 
GDP and for the restoration 
of Serps only 0.8 per cenf '. 
This could easily be raised by 
slicing tax breaks, on mort- 
gage relief for instance, or by 
heavy direct taxation of the 
richest 20 per cent who have 
had £35 billion extra income 
since 1979. 

These may be old argu- 
ments — everyone contrib- 
utes. everyone is secure — 
but they are even more pow- 
erful in Major's divided Brit- 
ain. The horrors of the “new” 
approach can be assessed 
from the wreckage of the 
Thatcherite Centre for Policy 
Studies master-plan to boost 
private pensions, rammed 
through Parliament in the 
mid-eighties. Under it, people 
were bribed by tax refunds to 


opt out of Sops or occupa- 
tional schemes. When mil- 
lions did so, a host of pension- 
selling swindlers were 
unleashed on them — and 
many are still suffering from 
this corrupt sram 

The Townsend/Walker 
warning was never published 
as intended as a proper 
Fabian pamphlet. The Fabian 
Society, one of whose vice- 
presidents is Peter Townsend, 
sent it to the leader's office. 
News came back that the lead- 
ership was "determined to 
smother if. Smothering is 
now a fine art in the leader’s 
office, and It was obvious that 
it would never be more than a 
“discussion paper", priced at 
£10. But Socialist Renewal, an 
organisation supported by 
Labour MEPs (no names, no 
expulsions), have published a 
longer version at £1.50. 

IN HIS fascinating account of 
Tony Blair’s lunches in the 
boardroom of Associated 
Newspapers (Daily Mall, Eve- 
ning Standard). Sir David 
English reveals: “We talked 
about trade unions and what 
they had done to kill the Brit- 
ish newspaper industry.” 
How do you think the Labour 
leader responded? Did he say: 
“Trade unions! I must say 
you've got a nerve to pnt it in 
that way. What's really hap- 
pened is that the British 
newspaper industry has 
killed trade unions! Your own 
company has just sacked 
Dave Wilson, an excellent 
sub-editor on the Mail for 17 
tear, solely because he was an 
active trade unionist. All this 
union-busting' s going to stop 
when Labour gets in — nego- 
tiating rights, will be written 
into the law.” 

Well, er, no. According to 
Sir David, he “acknowledged 
what we'd been through and 
indicated quite clearly that, if 
in power, the position would 
not be restored to the point 
where we would have to face 
that again". 

Pass the brandy. 

IF. LIKE ME, you get de- 
pressed by ihe prevailing 
fashion for hackgliding , go 
and see Land And Freedom, 
Ken Loach's wonderful film 
about the Spanish revolution. 

Ken has stayed modestly 
and solidly loyal to the social- 
ist ideas which inspired htm 
more than 30 years ago. and 
his film Is a marvellous 
reminder that conviction and 
passion; far from confusing 
the director's art, can 
sharpen it. Many who see it 
may End it difficult to believe 
that the fighting spirit of the 
revolution was quashed by 
the Communist Party, which 
supported the Republic 
against. the Fascists. 

They need to read Orwell's 
Homage To Catalonia, on 
which much of the film is 
.based. What finally convinced 
me was Victor Serge’s 1948 
novel. The Case of Comrade 
Tulayev, which shows that 
what was going on in Spain 
was part of what was going on 
in Stalinist Russia; the relent- 
less extirpation of the revolu- 
tionary idea. 
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A life dedicated to puhlic service . . . Ossie Gibbs at Notting Hill Carnival headquarters in 1983 

Ossie Gibbs 
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Carnival’s diplomat 


S OME aspects of Os- 
wald Gibbs's his- 
tory were highly un- 
usual for a career 
diplomat. Gibbs, 
who has died aged 67, had 
worked on the London Under- 
ground as a guard and in the 
Post Office in the late fifties. 
This part of his personal his- 
tory remained a pervasive 
influence. 

Ossie, as he was known by 
everyone, was bom at Snug 
Comer in the island of Gre- 
nada in the Eastern Carib- 
bean. He began his education 
at Happy Hill RC and St 
George's Senior Boys then, 
like his friend and country- 
man Lord David Pitt, went on 
to attend Grenada Secondary 
Boys' SchooL 

He entered the civil service 
in Grenada, and during the 
early fifties threw his ener- 
gies Into the massive recon- 
struction that followed the 
country’s devastation by Hur- 
ricane Janet. 

He arrived in' Britain dur- 
ing 1957, and went to work on 
the Underground while also 
studying and gaining a degree 
in economics at the City of 
London College. In 1961 he 
started work For the West In- 


Vaclav Neumann 


dian Federal Commission’s 
Student Section in London. 
He had married Dearest 

Agatha Mitchell, who died in 
1989, in Grenada back in 1955. 
According to his son Kenyat- 
ta, “However tough it was, he 
looked back on those years 
with nostalgia. He talked 
about people coming here and 
trying to bolld something 
positive-” 

From 1965 to 1973 he held 
consular posts in the Com- 
mission, and in 1973 he was 
appointed Acting Commis- 
sioner for the Eastern Carib- 
bean governments, later be- 
coming High Commissioner 
for Grenada. But be was no 
traditional diplomat. He knew 
the immigrant community be- 
cause he had been one of us. 
Dr Eenyatta Gibbs, his third 
son, says that his father lived 
a “normal life for a West In- 
dian. He did his shopping in 
the market. And when he was 
invited to a celebration he al- 
ways tried to attend.”. 

Gibbs’s first spell as High 
Commissioner ended in 1978 
when he fell out with the then 
Prime Minister, Sir Eric 
Gairy. He became a 'consul- 
tant to the Lom£ Convention 
Centre of Industrial Develop- 


ment in Brussels. In 198L 
while director of the Unity 
Association in West London 
and busily involved in com- 
munity work, Gibbs was pro- 
posed for the chairmanship of 
the Netting Hill Carnival Arts 
Committee by Rhodan Gor- 
don; then running a restau- 
rant in PortobeDo Road. 

The Carnival was going 
through a difficult phase. 
Relations with the police had 
deteriorated and there had 
been a lot of trouble and dis- 
order in the immediate past 
Arrangements for planning 


and administration were 
damagingly loose and ill-con- 
sidered. Ossie turned the 
committee into a company 
limited by guarantee, and in- 
troduced a new level of pro- 
fessionalism into the struc- 
ture of planning for the 
Notting Hill events. Proper 
minutes and attendance re- 
cords were kept and without 
these changes the Carnival 
might not have survived and 
would certainly not have 
prospered as it has. 

Gordon knew that Gibbs 
"had his feet deep in the com- 
munity. He was a very hum- 
ble, very bright, very sociable 
man. We needed his skills and 


his integrity. When he came 
in to the Carnival meetings, 
he was the first person to 
structure them, and he used 
his diplomatic experience to 
put our proceedings on a 
properly formal footing.” 

Ossie resumed his post as 
High Commissioner from 
1984. shortly after Norman 
Schwarzkopf led US Marines 
in file invasion of Grenada 
which toppled the Marxist 
government, retiring in 1990. 
The entire period from the 
initial coup in Grenada to file 
US-led invasion was intensely 
anxious. 

The political atmosphere of 
his (and his friend Lord 
Pitt’s) youth in the Caribbean 
was dominated by federalist 
ideals. According to Rhodan 
Gordon: “What he worked for 
was closer economic co-opera- 
tion and forms of unity 
throughout the Caribbean, 
from Guyana to Cuba.” Back 
at the High Commission, a 
continuing theme was the 
possibility of a new Long-in- 
spired economic' world order. 
Awarded the CMG in 1976, he 
came as close as any Carib- 
bean immigrant to join- 
ing the great and the good.. 

In an interview in 1991, 


Incidental music to the Prague Spring 


V ACLAV Neumann, who 
has died aged 74. was 
one of Czechoslovakia's 
most eminent conductors. His 
professional career began 
while still a student at the 
Prague Conservatoire, when 
in 1945 he became one of the 
rounder members of the Sme- 
tana Quartet. The same year 
he joined the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as a violin- 
ist. embarking on what was to 
become a life-long profes- 
sional relationship. 

In 1948 Neumann made his 
conducting debut during the 
Prague Spring music festival 
when he stood in for an ill 
Rafael Kubelik. It led to his 
being invited to conduct the 
CPO's opening concert at the 
following year's festival. 

In the first half of the fifties, 
he became consecutively 
music director of the Karlovy. 
Vary (Karlsbad! and Brno 
symphony orchestras. This 
was followed by an engage- 
ment as chief conductor of the 
Komische Oper in Berlin, 
where he conducted the first 


performances of Janacek’s 
Cunning Little Vixen in Wal 1 
ter Fels en stein’s famous pro- 
duction. 

Being raised in the best tra- 
dition of the CPO, whose rep- 
utation rests on both roman- 
tic music of the late 1800s and 
20th-century classics, influ- 
enced Neumann's musical 
preferences. Whilst abroad he 
would perform the European 
romantics and promote Czech 
music, whereas at home he 
would often choose to pre- 
miere contemporary pieces, 
preferring musical qualities 
to political correctness. For 
example, Vladimir Sommer's 
Vocal Symphony, inspired by 
Kafka, Parese and Dos- 
toevsky, was recognised by 
Neumann as a superior piece 
of music and, in 1963, he in- 
troduced it to the Prague au- 
dience. 

Between 1964 and 1968 he 
was chief conductor of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra and music director of the 
Leipzig Opera. In 1967 he 
returned to Prague and the 


following year, despite his 
outspoken support of the pro- 
democracy uprising of the 
Prague Spring, he was ap- 
pointed chief conductor of the 
CPO when Karel Ancerl (who 
had taken over the orchestra 
when Kubelik abandoned 
Czechoslovakia) himself de- 
fected and went off to 
Toronto. Neumann had been 
Anceri's deputy: bis interna- 
tional reputation was too 
high for him to be denied the 
post. 

During his years at the 
helm of the Czech Philhar- 
monic he made a point of liv- 
ing, for most of the time, in a 
far-flung suburb in a house 
with no phone. If wanted for 
any discussion, he had to be 
physically fetched by car 
from file centre: an arrange- 
ment that was typical of the 
considered diplomacy of this 
non-politician. Much loved 
for his professionalism, 
gentle manner and kind hu- 
mour, Vaclav Neumann led 
the CPO for the next 22 years. 
One reviewer, the Viennese 


critic Karl Boabl, wrote of 
Neumann: "He belonged to 
the category of normal con- 
ductors who performed music 
rather than himself" 

Apart from hundreds of 
concerts at home and abroad, 
file CPO under Neumann's di- 
rection recorded the complete 
symphonies of Dvorak, Mar- 
tinu and Mahler. 

He was dedicated to the pro- 
motion of classical music and 
not only taught at the Prague 
Academy oT Music Arts but 
also made 25 series of the 
very popular TV programme, 
The Czech Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Plays And Talks. In 
the late eighties he threat- 
ened to sever his relationship 
with Czech television and 
radio in protest against its 
discrimination against his fol- 
low artists. In 1989 tile CPO 
declared its immediate sup- 
port for the student rallies 
which led to the Velvet 
Revolution. 

“I never believed that 
music could change file world 
as a whole, but 1 have alvyiys 


about the changes be had ob- 
served since arriving in Lon- 
don 35 years previously, he 
pointed out that everyone had 
to “accept that Britain is a 
multi-racial, multi-cultural 
society.” In fact he had done 
more than most to bring that 
about, both at the Notting will 
Carnival and the Unity 
Association in West London. 

Gloria Cummins, a West 
London community worker, 
identified Gibbs’s special ac- 
cessibility: “When we wanted 
some money to get a youth 
club started we went to Ossie. 
You couldn't approach any of 
the other diplomats nin» fh«t 
He was down to earth. At the 
last AGM of the Carnival 
Committee, he was still trying 
to clear op problems. He was 
always committed — always 
giving his best” 

As well as Kenyatta, a GP, 
Gibbs’s family include 
a chef in New York. Marins, 
in the RAF, and Beatrice and 
Patricia — both civil ser- 
vants. 


PhiUk 


Oswald Moxley Gibbs, diplomat, 
bom October 15, 1927; died Oc- 
tober 6, 1995 ’ 
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Vaclav Neumann, conductor, 
bom September 29, 1920: died 
September 2. 1995 


Georges Canguilhem 


Philosopher who put 
science in its place 


G eorges canguii- 

hem, who has died 
aged 91 at his home 
near Paris, was 
France’s most eminent philos- 
opher and historian of the 
sciences. A retiring figure 
who never sought publicity, 
he exercised enormous influ- 
ence ova: more than one gen- 
eration of French 
philosophers. 

Canguilhem often claimed 


with a htrrt of self-mockery 
that he was a peasant His 
father did own a smallholding 
in Gastelnandray near the 
south w es ter n city of Carcas- 
sonne, but was in fact also a 
tailor. A scholarship allowed 
Canguilhem to attend the 
prestigious LycSe Henri IV in 
Paris to prepare for the en- 
trance PTgmTnfltinn« for file 
Ecole No rmals Su per ie ure. A 
member of the brilliant class 
of 1924, which included Sartre 
and Raymond Aron, he 
studied philosophy with dis- 
tinction. He also subse- 
quently studied medicine, 
qualifying as a doctor in 1943. 

After leaving the ENS. Can- 
guilhem taught philosophy in 
schools and then the Univer- 
sities of Strasbourg and Ton- 
louse. rapidly establishing a 
reputation as a formidable ex- 
aminer and a demanding 
teacher. His post-war career 
gave him great intellectual 

power and prestige- In 1948 he 
be came an inspector-general 
of education, and the terror 
that his rages could inspire in 
incompetent teachers of phi- 
losophy is still legendary. In 
1955 he succeeded Gaston Ba- 
chelard as Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of the 
Sciences at' file Sorbonne, 
remaining there until his 
retir eme nt in 1971. 

Canguilhem’s influential 
work on the history of science 


continues the tradition of Ba- 
chelard and concentrates on 
the rilaraHirtnnitteB and “epis- 
temological breaks” that 
the genesis of a science as it 
emerges from its p re-scientific 
past He always speaks of 
sciences in the plural, regard- 
ing the notion of Science as an 
idealist abstraction. In a 
series of studies of medicine 
and tha life sciences, begin- 


ning with a doctoral thesis on 
the normal and the pathologi- 
cal (originally published in 
1947 bat not translated Into 
En glish until 1978), be ex- 
plores how conceptual shifts, 
and not empirical discoveries, 
reorganise whole fields of 
knowiege by introducing new 
objects of knowledge. The his- 
tory of science is not one of 
progres s ive insights, but of 
errors dispelled and judg- 
ments corrected. 

Densely written and in- 
tended for a specialist audi- 
ence. his writings are based 
on the belief that the value of 
life is enhanced by our knowl- 
edge that it Is essentially pre- 
carious. Knowledge, be ar- 
gued,* is the daughter of fear. 
As a historian, he held that 
the history of medicine Is a 
record of conceptual problem 
solving. As a doctor, he was 
acutely aware that the impe- 
tus behind medicine is the 
urge to assist those whose 
lives are in danger. 

Canguilhem's influence 
was probably at its height in 
the 19608. Michel Foucault’s 
histories of madness, prisons 
and sexuality owe a great deal 
to his historical epistemology, 
and Louis AlthOsser’s project 
for a scientific Marxism 
would have been unthinkable 
without flangnilhpm 'a studies 
of the theoretical objects of 
science. He had a well devel- 
oped sense of irony, and 
would laugh as he recalled 
how, despite his own distrust 
Of Marrhwri, he bad inspired 
the talk of scientific ideolo- 
gies and marxist epistemo- 
logical breaks that filled file 
air of the Latin Quarter in the 
late 1960s. 

fiangniThpni himself took a 
modest view of his work. His 
writings were, he said, 
merely the traces left by a 
man practising his trade as a 
teacher of philosophy and he 
had no taste for self-aggran- 
disement. hi the preface to his 
doctoral thesis, published in 
1961 as Histoire de la Folie, 
Foucault records his deep 
gratitude to Canguilhem, who 
was, at least in name, his 
supervisor. Canguilhem 
stoutly, even angrily, denied 
that be had any influence on 


Foucault; to claim the oppo- 
site would, in his view, have 
been vulgar. 

The rigorous philosopher 
of science was a man with a 
strong sense of personal and 
civic honour. A staunch 
pacifist in his youth, Can- 
guilhem engineered his own 
rejection from the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure’s officer- 
training programme by con- 
triving to drop a machine- 
gun tripod on the foot of the 
officer who was watching 
him strip the weapon. He 
began his military service as 
a private but, despite him- 
self, ended it as a corporal. 

In 1940, he contemptuously 
refused to serve the Vichy 
regime and became an active 
member of the Resistance. He 
was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and the M£daille de la 
Resistance for his bravery in 
organising a field hospital in 
the Auvergne mountains and 
then evacuating it under 
enemy fire. 

To meet Canguilhem, even 
briefly, was an immense priv- 
ilege. Despite the well de- 
served reputation for 
brusque nesa, he was courte- 
ous, kind and quite uncondes- 
cending. For a while, one was 
totally convinced that a tran- 
quil republic of letters did 
still exist despite the turmoil 
of Parisian intellectual life. 


David Macey 


Georges Canguilhem, philoso- 
pher and historian ot science, 
bom June 4, 1904; died Septem- 
ber 11. 1995 



Appreciation: Herbert Sumsion 


John Sanders unites: Herbert 
Sumsion (.obituary August IB), 
who took a leading part in the 
Three Choirs Festivals for 39 
years, was not flamboyant, 
but his performances were al- 
ways supremely musical and 
safe. He was happiest at a 
keyboard, preferably out of 
sight His preferred instru- 
ment was the piano. His de- 
finitive recording for EMI of 
the Elgar Organ Sonata in 
1965 was accomplished in 
one take”, to file amazement 
of the engineers, and he was 
fixe last remaining link with 
Elgar of whom be was a per- 
sonal friend. When Sumsion 
performed the Dream of Ger- 
ontius one felt it was a bit like 
the composer himself 
conducting. 

He worked for the church 
most of his life, but he was 
not a "believer” in file con- 
ventional sense. He had little 
time far clergy. His choristers 
nicknamed him “Pussy" be- 


cause of his habit of stroking 


his c h i n , and held him in 
great affection. 

Sumsion always composed 
on request The one exception 
was his Magnificat and Nunc 
Dlmlttis in G. written in 1935 
because, as he said, “there 
was very little else worth 
singi n g in the Cathedral rep- 
ertoire.” One of his finest 
works was his Piano Trio, 
composed during his retire- 
ment, music with fire and 
vigour amazing for an 
octogenarian. 

Like his predecessor SS 
Wesley he was much con- 
cerned about the welfare and 
status of his colleagues. As 
president of the Cathedral Or- 
ganists Association in the 
mid 1960s, he proposed cathe- 
dral organists both be given 
pensions and have salaries at 
the same level as Residen- 
tiary Canons. The first pro- 
posal has now, 30 years later, 
been universally imple- 
mented; decent salary levels 
remain mostly a pipe dream. 


Birthdays 


The Duke of Kent, 60; Joe 
Ashton, Labour MP, 62; 
Brian Blessed, actor, 58; 
Jackson Browne, rock 
singer, 47; Sally Burgess, 
opera stager, 42; the Rt Rev 
Lord Coggan, former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 86; 
Penzll Davies, Labour MP, 
57; Peter Elliott, athlete. 33; 
John Entwistle, rock musi- 
cian, 51; Lord H allsham of St 
Marylebone CH. former Lord 
Chancellor, 88; Don McCul- 
lln. photographer, 60; 
Thomas Malcomson, ambas- 
sador to Panama. 58; Prof 


Peter Mansfield, physicist, 
62; Sir John Margetson, for- 
mer diplomat, 68; Bamonn 
Martin, athlete. 37; Mari- 
anne Neville-Rolfe, senior 
civil servant 51; Steve Ovett, 
athlete, 40; John Pilger, jour- 
nalist. author and film- 
maker, 56; Andy Platt, rugby 
league footballer, 32; Com- 
mander Michael Saunders 
Watson, chairman. Heritage 
Education Trust. 61; Sir 
Stephen Sedley, High Court 
judge, 56; Irmgard Seefried, 
soprano, 76; Bill Tidy, car- 
toonist. 62. 


Canguilhem . . . class of ’24 


Another Day 


October 9, 1979. Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia: My c las s, which I took 
last night, seems irremediable. 
I have really almost given up 
trying to discuss their poems, 
and just talk about poetry. In 
one of their poems were the 
following lines 
I seem as though from a 
polished ship 
Torn 

Between the anchors at the 
dock 

And the currents at sea. 
“This doesn't work. You 
can’t think of a ship as having 
an emotional life divided be- 
tween attachment to its an- 
chors (anyway it doesn't have 
anchors at dock) and the will 
of the tides", I said. 

“She personalizes the 
ship," a friend of the poetess 
said, in a just audible squeak 
“Well, even if the ship was 
yon — I mean, if you were the 
ship — it would be absurd," I 
argued, beginning to feel 
dray. However, I could see 
that the class was against me. 
Crushed ambitions and 
women’s lib fe eling s had ral- 
lied to the author’s right to 
identify herself with a pol- 
ished ship. Stephen Spender, 
Journals 193943 (Faber. 1935) 


Death Notices 

HEAD. Paid. CWot ExecuUvs of BusJnc 
Link a»«onJflhirB Mb leaves a wtte D*nf 
a bon Nkholaa. and a dainMar dmwK 
The funeral is in Lancaster at St Pa 
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forth Cemetery, reception at Kamos 
House Hotel. Hampson Of sen. near G 
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are wtecome Rowers or Oo naB rma to I 
Funeral Director. Preston Ireland Bowki 
of Queen Street. Lancaster 01S74 64023. 
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Positive action 

THE DE-MINING operation 
was a way of pretending that 
some kind of agreement had 
been reached when it had not, 
a way in which the factions 
could pretend that they were 
working towards easing the 
suffering of starving civilians 
when in fact they were not. It 
did not matter that there were 
no mines. It did not matter 
that the teenage soldiers who 
guarded the roadblocks with 
guns as bigas themselves and 
decorated their barriers with 
human skulls and intestines 
would continue to prevent 
aid convoys from getting food 
to Bong Mines. What mat- 
tered was that we should all. 


the UN observers, the fac- 
tions, the West African peace- 
keepers, appear to be doing 
something positive in Libe- 
ria. even if we were not 

As it turned out, we did not 
get far in this fictional de- 
mining exercise. When we 
reached the begi nning of the 
road to Bong Mines on the 
outskirts of Kakata, about 200 
fighters of the UltimoJ fac- 
tion descended on our de-min- 
ing party. They were drugged 
to the eyeballs and armed to 
the teeth. They were angry 
too. 

They could not believe that 
we were going to de-mine a 
road which they knew we 
knew was not mined. They 
therefore suspected that 
their leaders had agreed to 
dismantle their previous 
checkpoint just up the road. 
Moreover, the sight of senior 
officers of the NPFL whom 
they had been fighting for 
several years was too much of 
a temptation. 

The NPFL men were un- 
armed. They were also sitting' 
in fiie back of my vehicle in 
the hope that the letters UN 
pain ted on the side of a white 
Landcruiser might provide 


some sort of moral ■ 
protection. 

It was a vain hope. Bran- 
dishing axes and guns and 
machetes, the fighters forced 
open the doors of the vehicle 
and started to pull out the 
NPFL officers while we strug- 
gled to pull t hem back in. 

The NPFL men were 
roughed up and lost most of 
their dignity along with a few 
general’s stars from their ep- 
aulets. I lost a pair of Ray 
bans to an eight-year-old with 
apistoL 

Tom Porteous reports for the 
Spectator on his three-month 
stint as an Information officer 
with the UN observer mission 
in the West African state of 
Liberia. 

Two wheels good 

AN EPIDEMIC of urban vio- 
lence has created a whole new 
of wheelchair user, 
which in turn is driving the 
fastest-growing niche in the 
nation's 8475 million-a-year 

wheelchair industry. Many 
of the buyers are young Afri- 
can-American men not 
content with the heavy, 
chrome proto-typical wheel- 


chair of old. Once they accept 
their fate, many want from 
their wheelchairs what 
young men everywhere want 
from cars, running shoes and 
bicycles: style, performance 
and pizazz. 

“Look at the car industry," 
says Neal Curren, general 
manager of the Action light- 
weight division of Ohio- based 
invacare Corp., one of the 
nation's largest and oldest 
wheelchair makers. “The 
new Mustang comes ina hot 
red, a purple, forest green or 
blue sapphire metallic. 
Wha t's h ot in the bike and car 
industry . . . follows suit in 
this industry." 

Art Humphrey m, head of a 
De trait-area rehabilitation 
centre whose clients include 
numerous victims of urban 
violence, agrees: “It’s just 
like picking shoes or clothes 
— the chair says something 
about the user.” 

To meet this burgeoning 
market about a dozen major 
US companies and a handfhl 
ofEuropean makers have 
begun to radically change 
wheelchair design, coming 
up with sporty, collapsible 
models that are highly man- 


oeuvrable and as much as 30 
pounds lighter than their old 
chrome counterparts. 
Colours range from “shock- 
ing blue" and “electric red” 
to "midnight purple" and 
“antique bronze". 

And the List of options 
reads like the window sticker 
on a sports car; high perfor- 
mance, oversized tyres; cam- 
bered. pop-off wheels de- 
signed for speed; rollerblade- 
like casters that allow for 
reflex-quick manoeuvrabil- 
ity; and sleek, flashy spoke 
guards that are the equiva- 
lent of fancy hubcaps. Buyers 
can also get accessory pack- 
ages that include matching 
seat pouches, backpacks and 
sweatshirts. 

On top of that, some users 
cuffo rnw their i-hair a like 

they customise their cars: 
with stickers, reflectors and 
even vanity license plates. 
They also share another trait 
with car buyers; they con- 
stantly want to trade up. 
"When an 80-year-old gets a 
wheelchair, tha til probably 
be the only one," says Vivian 
Wohl, a medical-products an- 
alyst at Robertson. Stephens 
& Co ta San Francisco. "But 


when a 20-year-old gets a 
wheelchair, that person will 
upgrade just like a car, just 
like he wants the latest pair of 
Nike sneakers." 

The Wall Street Journal 
sniffs out a new niche market. 
Many thanks to Norman Moss. 

Elvis lives 

a) If you could have any indi- 
vidual. living or dead, attend 



Wedding lists . . . Esquire 
lines up guests and music 


your wedding, who would it 
be? 

1. Elvis. 

2. The Pope. 

3. Jesus. 

4. Oprah Winfrey. 

5. Frank Sinatra. 

6 . Hillary Clinton. 

7. Harrison Ford. 

8. John F Kennedy, 

9. David Letterman . 

10. Princess Diana. 

b) If you could have any musi- 
cian or music group, past or- 
present, perform at your wed- 
ding, which would it be? 

1. Elvis. 

2. Kenny G. 

S. The Beatles. 

4. Frank Sinatra. 

5. Luther Vandross. 

6. Garth Brooks. 

7. Harry Connick Jr. 

8. James Taylor. 

9. Boyz n Men. 

10. Whitney Houston. 

Answers to a survey conducted 
by an anonymous bridal maga- 
zine. reprinted, in Esquire 

Two wheels bad 

MOUNTAIN b iking has 

reunited the furnace of ado- 
lescence within us. It binds a 


few million enthusiasts 
together into roving bands 
tribal cyclists. Like it or no 
mountain bike riders have 
become a distinct subcoltu 
We travel in packs. We spe; 
an alien form of techno-sur 
a m umbo-jumbo of organic 
phrases, poisoned with eng 
neering terms, three-letter 
acronyms and metallic ele- 
ments. We wear baggy post 
apocalyptic attire on the 
street and dress like Spand 
ballerinas from Jupiter on 
the dirt. Our rites of passag 

are mastery of essential rid 

mg techniques. Our positk 
in the pack is established b; 
exactly how many of these 
essential skills we master. 
For guidance, we look to fin 
top racers. 

Mountain Bike Action mat 
ztne gets carried away by the 
feel of Lycra against the skin 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. . 
maUJackdow^jguardian- 
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daw. The Guardian. 119 
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Tories riding an inevitable cycle of decline 
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T HE Conservative Party 
is in a hole — and 
there are no signs of its 
climbing out It is wed- 
ded to a philosophy and pro- 
gramme that far from im- 
proving the condition -of the 
people, is now actively harm- 
ing it. and its core purpose — 
to keep its opponents out of 
office — is no longer suffi- 
cient to keep its fissiparous 
tendencies under control. 

Worse still, the enemies 
which helped unite it have 
evaporated. The enemy 
abroad has disappeared with 
the collapse of communism 
and the end of the cold war: 
the enemy at home has col- 
lapsed with the left's new de- 
sire to find non-statist ends to 
achieve its economic and 
social goals. The party can no 
longer unite by agreeing what 
it is against: it has to agree 
over what it is for. This week 



at its annual conference in 
Blackpool the destructive and 
divisive search for new be- 
liefs and new enemies will 
continue with a vengeance. 

the Conservatives' domi- 
nance not Just of the past 16 
years but of British politics 
over most of this century 
makes it difficult to come to 
terms with how weak the 
party has now become. 

At the turn of the century, 
as their weakening political 
base felled to deliver the nec- 
essary fending, the Liberals 
came to rely on big single do- 
nations, thus locking them 
into a cycle of decline. The 
Conservatives have gone 
down fee same route. This is 
a party in profound trouble. 

It is locked into a philoso- 
phy and programme in which 
it is compelled to narrow fee 
boundaries of British citizen- 
ship, enlarge fee powers of 
the centre and weaken fee 
quality of public provision, 
along with any conception of 
social justice, at the same 
time as arguing that it is sup- 
posedly improving choice, ac- 
countability and standards. 

This fiction can no longer 
-be sustained, as MP Alan 
Howarfe's dramatic defection 
to Labour underlines. 

The Conservative Party’s 
reasons for regarding tax cuts 
as its flagship policy are 
known to alL Voters may say 


in opinion polls feat they 
want tax increases for im- 
proved public services, but 
fee Conservatives know they 
don't really mean it; what 
they mean is that fee taxes on 
somebody richer than them- 
selves should increase. 

But, as most polls report 
that nearly everybody 
regards themselves as on low 
or middle incomes, there are 
very few who regard them- 
selves as rich enough to bear 
extra tax. Moreover, although 
people are prepared to back 
tax increases in abstract, in 
the particular they don't trust 
the state to spend their money 


price. For the policy to be 
effective, fee Government has 
to offer tax cuts as a free 
lunch, wife no consequences 
for public services. Here its 
rhetoric no longer works. 
There is not a person in the 
country who does not know 
feat Britain’s public infra c- 
tracture and public services . 
are shoddy, second-rate and 

deteriorating. 

Nor is it true feat fee low 
taxat ion for which this is fee 
excuse is the route to eco- 
nomic success. Britain’s tax 
receipts, standing at 37.4 per 
cent of gross domestic 
product in 1985. are the lowest , 


riots in 1990, the Conserva- 
tives authorised an 8 per cent 
increase (excluding fee addi- 
tional costs of fee recession) 
in fee control total for public 
spending over fee two years 
up to fee 1992 aio c ti on . 

In fee two years np to 1997, 
fee Government is committed 
to a tiny 1.5 per cent increase 
which, extraordinarily, it is 
trying to tighten even further. 
The point is being reached 
when the relationship 
between failing taxes and fall- 
ing public services will be im- 
possible to disguise. 

Perhaps more seriously, fee 
fight to limit the growth of 


The Conservatives have gone down the route the Liberals 
took at the turn of the century. This is a party in deep trouble 


well on their own behalf. 
Thus income tax cuts have be- 
come fee policy totem which 
embodies an entire political 
philosophy. It is not just feat 
lowering the standard rate is 
an effective electoral bribe; it 
stands for a belief in rolling 
back fee state, of giving indi- 
viduals their own money to 
make their own choices and 
promoting a lusty individual- 
ism. 

But while all individuals 
may want to pay less tax. they 
do not wish to do so at any 


in Europe except for Greece 
— and only some 4 per cent of 
GDP above low-tax Japan. If it 
were true feat low taxation 
was the guarantor of prosper- 
ity. Britain should now be 
growing like an Asian tiger. 

It is not Instead, the Gov- 
ernment is locked in & grim 
strug gle to find further public 
spending reductions to free 
np the re s o ur ces for income 
tax cuts. 

When Neil Kinnock was en- 
joying a 20 per cent opinion 
poll lead after fee poll tax 
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i public spending has, paradox- 
ically, led to an extensive cen- 
tralisation of government 
power, as the entire public 
sector has been subjected to 
standardised rales and 
accounting demands made 
from fee centre. 

As fee former editor of fee 
Times, Simon J enkins , argues 
powerfully in his forthcoming 
hook*, fee p arly of light gov- 
ernment, in its detestation of 
fen public sector, become 
the champion of massive cen- 
tralisation, fens undermining 
one of fee principal objectives 
of fee Conservative Party. 
British democracy Is being di- 
minished, and all in fee wamp 
of value-for-money tests, 
choice and audit trails. 

A good example of fee 
doublespeak in action was fee 
Guardian lank last Friday 
that fee Chancello r . Kenneth 
Clarke, is in Savour of promot- 
ing vouchers for 16 to 19-year- 
olds which they can spend an 
their education as they 
choose. This is presented as a 
means of empowering indi- 
vidual students, so they can 
choose between colleges, 
which will have fee happy by- 
product of making the col- 
leges more accountable to 
their student “customers”. 

But feat is just self-serving 
piffle behind which Mr 
Clarke's true aim masquer- 
ades. Vouchers are a means of 
standardising the cash spent 
on every 16 to 19-year-old in 
the country, so that relatively 
high-cost school sixth forms 
will have their budgets 
reduced to fee same level as 
those of low-cost further edu- 
cation colleges. 

One mnan c e n tralised 
"Next Steps’’ executive 
agency will then be able to set 
one uniform rate per st uden t 




Dangers of 

information 

revolution 


across fee country — and all 
in fee name of choice and a 
penny off fee standard rate of 
income tar! The Communist 
Party could not have 
achieved so much, nor George 
Orwell parodied it better. Big 
Brother has been delivered 
from the part of the political 
spectrum from which it was 
least expected. 

As Jenkins writes, this pro- 
cess has been at work every- 
where, from the prison ser- 
vice to fee vendetta against 
local authorities, and it has 
produced a crisis both of* 
political legitimacy and of 
democracy. 

But fee Tories cannot es- 
cape from fee process to 
which they are locked. They 
cannot relax their search for 
tax cuts, because feat has be- 
come their overriding politi- 
cal objective. But they cannot 
accept feat there Is any case 
for constitutional chan ge as 
fee results of public expendi- 
ture control transmute into 
massive unchecked centrali- 
sation of government, be- 
cause that would be to sell the 
pass to the opposition parties. 

Instead they have to blun- 
der on, pretending feat fee 
crisis in political legitimacy 
is nothing to do wife what 
they have set in train but 
comes from somewhere else. 

This is one of fee en- 
gines driving fee growth of 
Euroscepticism in fee party. 
Brussels is replacing Moscow 
and fee British Labour move- 
ment as the collectivist 
enemy from which the Con- 
servatives must defend Eng- 
land. In robbing fee Com- 
mons of its powers, Brusse l s 
is allegedly one of the main 
sources of centralisation and 
foiling political legitimacy. 

This is utter hokum, but 
also dangerous for fee Con- 
servative Party itself. With- 
drawal from the European 
Union, fee logic of its posi- 
tion, is impossible without 
dividing fee party, because a 
significant wing will not join 
in a policy it considers na- 
tionally destructive. 

But this is where a party 
arrives, once its own ideology 
gets to fee way of reality. The 
Conservative Party is in a 
col-d&sac of its own making. 
What it requires are honest 
politicians brave enough to 
tell the party what is happen- 
ing and why. That there are 
none on offer is one more ba- 
rometer of fee depth of its 
problems — and the inevita- 
bility of its losing office. 

* Accountable to None, The 
Tory Nationalisation of Brit- 
ain : Simon Jenkins, Hamish 
Hamilton, S1&99. 


Briefing 


Richard Thomas 


I T MAT come as a surprise 
to learn feat Tony Blair 
and Tony Bean have 
something in common. 
But both have been- nick- 
named boy scouts because of 
their fresh-faced enthusiasm. 

In Mr Berm's case the title 
was awarded because of fee 
vigour wife which he em- 
braced fee technological revo- 
lution SO years ago. Last 
week, fee new hoy embraced 
it a gain. 

Which immediately begs a 
question. Is there really a rev- 
olution going on to fee way 
our society and economy 
work, or Is it really Just more 
of fee same? Is fee Labour 
Party's obsession wife fee in- 
formation superhighway 
merely an attempt to sound 
fresh — New Labour, New 
Britain, New Laptop? — or 
are fee changes even more 
profound than they realise? 

Certainly Mr Blair (along, 
wife almost everybody else) 
exaggerates the pace of 
change. Things are changing, 
but it’s hard to argue they're 
changing much more quickly. 
The most cited example, the 
increasing capacity of micro- 
chips, is exactly comparable 
to fee progress cf fee cotton 
spinning wheel. The indus- 
trial revolution took decades 
to overthrow the agrarian 
economy. The shift from in- 
dustrial to information econo- 
my will take until we are well 
into fee next century. 

But if the Immediacy of fee 
transformation is overstated, 
fee scale of thp economic im- 
plications are largely over- 
looked. This is because even 
the most evangelical politi- 
cian sees information 
knowledge simply as keys to 
greater productivity and a 
more prosperous economy, 
through the creation, Rale and 
trade of higher-value goods 
and services. 


T HE transformation 
goes much fhrfeer. In- 
formation will no 
longer play a support- 
ing rale in fee economy, lu- 
bricating transactions and 
adding value. It ' wHI become 
fee object at transactions, 
wife its own intrinsic value. 

Or at least it would if eco- 
nomics hadn’t been badly 
wrong-footed. Max Boisot. 
senior associate cf fee Judge 
Institute of Management at 
Cambridge University, ar- 
gues in his latest book, Infor- 
mation Space, feat economic 
theory cant cope with fee in- 
formation revolution. 

Textbooks teach ns that 
economic value depends on 
two factors: utility and scar- 
city. For me to buy some- 
thing, I have to see that it is 
both useful (ruling out my 
friend's used bubblegum) and 
not already available to : 
everybody (ruling out air). I 
Unfortunately, information 
behaves to a peculiar fashion. 
In order to assess fee utility 

Revolution or 
evolution? 

Employment as a % of total labour 
force j 
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of a piece of information, the 
buyer has to know what it Is. 
As Dr Boisot puts it •‘The ir- 
reducible economic fact is 
that an information good in- 
curs a loss of scarcity to the 

very process of having its 

utility ascertained.” 

On these grounds, fee price 
mechanism fails. Which is 
not to say fee possession of 
information does not bring 
economic advantage — in- 
deed the real value of infor- 
mation is increasing — 
merely that conventional eco- 
nomics cannot recognise it 
To estimate the size of fee 
chunk of economic progress 
missed, we can look at figures 
showing the contribution of 
different factors to US growth 
between 1929 and 1982. Thirty 
per cent Is explained by 
greater education of workers, 
but 64 per cent by the applica- 
tion of new knowledge. 

The raw materials of the 
post-industrial economy are 
already evading fee economic 
laws of the Industrial age. 

It Is not just free market 
economics which has this 
blind spot. Marx saw at least 
that knowledge and Informa- 
tion were unequally distrib- 
uted; hence fee differing pay 
rates between skilled and un- 
skilled workers. But it was 
not fee skill itself that bore 
fee economic value, simply 
the labour expended on its 
acquisition. 

I T COULD be argued that 
as information does be- 
come ubiquitous, and the 
only labour required Is 
pushing right button, fet* 
problem will be resolved. 
Even If we can't price some- 
thing wife obvious value we 
can ensure everybody has it 
Clearly lev elling fee play- 
ing field in this way would 
help; but it wouldn't alter the 
fact that the game was of less 
significance than the pitch. 

The good news is that the 
greatest immediate challenge 
is more tangible. Because if 
information can sidestep tra- 
ditional economics, knowl- 
edge — information inter- 
preted, filtered and 
structured in uniquely useful 
ways — probably does not. 
Even if information goods 
can’t boost gross domestic 
product and improve the bal- 
ance of payments, knowledge 
goods, such as compute- pro- 
gramming, consultancy 3n< l 
other brain-services, might 
The difficulty is that by def- 
inition these goods reside in- 
side people’s heads, individ- 
uals dubbed “knowledge 
workers" or to Robert Reich’s 
even more impressive phrase, 
"symbolic analysts." 

Gloomy analysts envisage 
the creation of a selfish, 
highly mobile global elite, un- 
restrained by loyalty either to 
state or the manses. Unlikely. 
But it is true that an elite crit- 
ical mass of knowledge work- 
ers will become vital to 
national well-being. 

All of which sounds pro- 
foundly unprogressive. But, it 
is not First even symbolic 
analysts want to live in a de- 
cent society rather than 
brightly-lit, fenced-off tele- 
communications nodes. And a 
decent society needs plenty of 
people to build it There will 
and should be other jobs. 

Second, assuming feat the 
ability to be a knowledge 
worker is evenly distributed 
across the population, the 
need to give everyone fee op- 
portunity becomes vital. In 
which case, handing out lap- 
tops and wiring institutions 
is fee right kind of first step. 

Britain’s decline has been 
correctly attributed to a 
blockag e to the circulation of 
its elites. A progressive elit- 
ism is required. Because if 
this blockage continues into 
fee information age, our de- 
cline could become terminal. 



Don’t despair if you miss the crisis: there’ll be another along in awhile 
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Worm’s Eye 


Dan Atkinson 

H ARRY LEVINE, the leg- 
endary New York PR 
man, had a habit of disap- 
pearing for days at a time 
during crises. When he 
eventually resurfaced, he 
would inquire as to the out- 
come of the crisis in ques- 
: tion. Needless to say, the 
difficulty would have been 
resolved without the great 
man’s Intervention, just as 
he had known It would. 

Survey the great eco- 
nomic problems of the past 
40 years and it’s hard not to 
wonder whether the Levine 
approach may not have had 
something going for it. 


Indicators 


TODAY — USs Holiday {Colum- 
bus Day). 

UK: Producer Prices: Input (Sep). 
UK: Producer Prices: Output (Sep). 
TOMORROW — JOi Holiday. 

UKz Conservative Party Coni. 
WEDNESDAY — SP= Consumer 
Prices. 

THURSDAY — FR: Consumer 
Price* (Provi s io n s !; Sep>. 


Canary Wharf's rebirth 
last week is a reminder of 
the sorry saga of London 
office development. Years 
ago it was thought there 
were too many offices in 
the Smoke, so a permit sys- 
tem redirected interested 
parties op country. In the 
1980s the policy was rever- 
sed, and bodies such as the 
Docklands Development | 
Corporation were busy 
tempting business back. 
This was so successful that 

by 1992 one-fifth of London 
office space was empty. 

Then there was the late- 
1980s “demographic time 
bomb”. The economy was 
(supposedly) running out of 
workers and only by show- 
ering women with free kin- 
dergartens and agreeable 
working hours could we 
hope to lure enough back to 


Fife GDP (Final; 02). 

PR; Ban que de France Council 
Meeting. 

UK: Retail Prices (Sep). 

US: Producer Prices (Sep). 

SP: Holiday {National Day). 
FRIDAY — II Ki CBI Distributive 
Trades (Sep). 

USi Consumer Prices (Sep). 
jMw HSBC Asnarcn. 


the labour market. The : 
economy promptly col- ! 
lapsed and we were back hi 
the familiar position of 
having more workers than 
we knew what to do with. 

Our national “propensity 
to consume” was another 
headache for policy-mak- 
ers. Nothing, it would seem, 
could keep the British, 
people out of Dixons, Cur- 
rys and Peter Dominic, 
where they fecklessly 
loaded up without a 
thought for the balance of 
payments. Five years into 
the slump decade and 

retailers are suicidal at the 

lack of demand. 

Remember the Tree Saga? 
After the war,, a timber 
shortage was feared, so tax 
breaks encouraged for- 
estry. By the end of the 
1980s It was thought non- 


sensical for Terry Wogan 
and Cliff Richard to own 
great lumps of woodland 
and the fa: breaks were 
scrapped. A new timber 
famine looms. 

That is nothing, of 
course, to the Great Energy 
Crisis of the 1970s. Yon 
may recall that fossil fuels 
were about to ran out. 
Since then, glut has over- 
shadowed the coal and oil 
markets. 

Finally, inflation itself 
was, for years, public enemy 
Number One. No measure 
could be too severe In com- 
bating this menace. Suggest 
to a wage earner or house- 
holder today that Inflation 
may malm a comeback and 
joy will be un confined. 

The lesson is: enjoy the 
next crisis while it lasts. 
Because it never does. 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


Australia 2.02 Germany 2.1900 Malta 0.5475 Swift Africa 5jB3 


Austria 1530 
Belgium 45XQ 
Canada 2X6 
Cyprus 0.6950 
Denmark &52 
Prance 7.56 


Greece 362X0 
Hong Kong 12X6 
India 53X3 
Ireland 0.9850 
Israel 4.75 
Italy 2.510 


Netherlands 2.4E50 Spain 183J50 
New Zealand 238 Sweden 1032 
Norway 9.73 Switzerland 1.75 

Portugal 230.00 Turkey 75,154 
Saudi Arabia 5.91 USA 1.5500 
Singapore 2X3 
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Golf 


Show of Forsbrand 
overpowers Langer 


Wdiad Br itten In Berlin 


A NDERS Forsbrand 
gave the Continent's 
leading golf nation 
Sweden its fifth vic- 
tory of the season when he 
held off Bernhard Langer and 
England’s Russell Clay don to 
take the German Masters 
here yesterday. 

Fors brand's closing 69 left 
him with a margin of two 
shots over the German, with 
Claydon two further back, 
just ahead of two more 
Swedes Per-Olrik Johansson 
and Jesper Parnevik- An- 
other. Joakim Haeggman, 
was joint sixth with Preston's 
Paul Bales. 

It was Forsbrand’a sixth 
Tour success and although 
his 24-under-par total of 264 
was the lowest on the circuit 
this year, it was not until the 
17th that he was sure of mas- 
tering Langer's assault on a 
second successive victory and 
a 10th win on home soil. 

There, with the pin tucked 
away three yards from the 
water's edge, the 34-year-old 
Swede hit a seven-iron tee 
shot within five feet of the flag 


for the birdie that put the title 
beyond the German's reach. 

Langer, who had won the 
European Open in Ireland the 
previous Sunday, birdied the 
last to be home in 31 for a 66. 
But Forsbrand safely cleared 
his last hurdle with an accu- 
rate pitch over the lake, to 
gain his first winning cheque. 
£108,830, since the Moroccan 
Open 18 months ago. 

It ensured that Forsbrand, 
now in the top 10 of the 
money list, will be back as a 
contender in the major cham- 
pionships next year and 
leaves Sam Torrance, who 
closed with two rounds of 68 
to be 33rd. back in control of 
the Order of Merit going into 
the filial event, the Volvo 
Masters at Valderrama. 

Torrance, seeking his first 
Vardon Trophy, will start 
there with an advantage of 
£3.830 over Colin Montgomerie 
and £60,309 over Langer, who 
won £721210 yesterday. 

Forsbrand had forged a 
five-stroke lead with his Sat- 
urday 67, and although 
Langer got out In 3S to the 
Swede’s regulation 37. it was 
the burly Claydon who posed 
the larger threat 


The Englishman, who shot 
a record 61 in the second 
round, birdied six of the first 
10 holes to share the lead, and 
was still level after another 
birdie at the short 12th. 

But Forsbrand, who had 
just seen Laager move within 
two shots by shipp in g in at the 
lltii, holed out from five yards 
on the same green, and added 
another birdie at the 14th. 

Claydon could not make 
further headway, and Johans- 
son and Parnevik also faded. 
Langer refused to concede de- 
feat and when he gained his 
fourth inward birdie at the 
16th, he had reduced his defi- 
cit to two shots. 

Forsbrand’s response was 
emphatic, and his recent deci- 
sion to return to his former 
coach David Leadbetter after 
failing to gain a Ryder Cup 
place could be the catalyst for 
greater honours. 

"It is always tough to beat 
Bernhard at home because 
you can never count him 
out,” he said. “This win 
proved my swing can now 
stand up to pressure and my 
ambition is to be in that 
Ryder Cup team at Valder- 
rama in two years' tune.” 


Hockey 


Crutchley does the trick 


Pat Rowtey 


R OB CRUTCHLEY made 
a dream debut for Can- 
nock by scoring a 22- 
minute hat-trick as his new 
dub gained an impressive 5-0 
win over Havant in their 
opening National League 
match yesterday. 

The former Hounslow and 
Neston forward, who was dis- 
carded by England after the 
1994 World Cup, over- 
shadowed the man who 
replaced him in the national 
side, Calum Giles. 

Crutchley scored two field 
goals and a corner in helping 
Cannock to their first win 
over the 1994 champions. One 
of his goals was of high qual- 
ity after the England centre- 
half Kalbir Takher had cre- 
ated the opening by taking on 
the Havant defence single- 
handed. 


Cannock’s teamwork was 
excellent and England's team 
manager David Whittle must 
also have noted the fine tack- 
ling of the Welsh full-back 
Paul Edwards. 

Reading and Guildford, 
who. like Cannock, went close 
to snatching the league title 
last winter, also won hand- 
somely. Reading moved the 
ball altogether too quickly on 
Indian Gymkhana’s new over- 
sanded pitch, and should 
have wan by more than 3~L 
Mark Pearn, the England 
newcomer, continually found 
himself in goal-scoring posi- 
tions but failed to capitalise. 

Danny Hall, the other Eng- 
land newcomer, and Ian Jen- 
nings each scored twice for 
Guildford in their 5-0 win 
over Trojans, Jennings miss- 
ing a hat-trick when he put a 
penalty onto the crossbar. 

Southgate were the only 
former champions to win. 


They trounced Stourport 
7-1 away, with Adrian Sy- 
mons, the under-2l interna- 
tional. collecting a second 
half hat-trick. 

Ipswich stayed on top of the 
women's National League on 
goal difference. On a day 
when three of the four 
matches ended all square, 
they recovered from a 2-0 def- 
icit to draw 2-2 with Sutton 
for whom the England man- 
ager, Jane Swinnerton, 
snatched two goals. 

Just behind the leaders are 
Clifton and Hlghtown who 
drew l-l, the former earning 
their first ever point against 
the cup holders. 

The champions Slough 
made up some ground after 
two earlier defeats as the only 
Premier side to win. The in- 
ternationals Karen Brown 
and Mandy Nicfcolls scored 
from narrow angles in a 2-0 
success at Leicester. 



Head over heel . . . Lilia Podkopayeva, the new women's all-round champion 

New gymnastics champions are made in Japan 


Sarah Baldwin In Sabae 


B OTH men's and 

women’s individual 
champions lost their titles 
yesterday at the World 
Gymnastics Champion- 
ships in Japan. 

In the women’s event it 
was uncertain if the twice 
world champion Shannon 
Miller of the United States 


would even compete after 
injuring her ankle in train- 
ing two days ago. She de- 
cided to defend, her title at 
the last minute against the 
advice of her coach but 
some stumbled landings 
left her trailing in 12th 
place out of 36. 

The new champion is the 
17-year-old Lilia Podko- 
payeva of the Ukraine. Her 
victory, though well de- 


Cycling 

^ephensand 
Purvis secure 
Atlanta places 


Barry Andrew In Pultama 

I RETAIN is sure of a 
I sizeable representation 
'at the Olympic Games 
in Atlanta next year after ex- 
cellent performances in Sat- 
urday’s road race at the 
World Championships. 

Matt Stephens produced 
“the best ride of my life” to 
finish eighth in the 110-mile 
amateur race, and Marie Pur- 
vis was 17th in the women's 
event over half the distance. 
To qualify for Atlanta the 
men's team had to place one 
rider in the top 34 nations and 
the women's one rider in the 
top 15. Purvis finished 12th on 
the adjusted list. . 

Ireland's only finisher in 
their five-strong team was Ea- 
rn on Byrne in 121st place. "If 
it hadn't been for the Olym- 
pics we wouldn't have 
bothered coming here," said 
the team manager Alasdair 
MacLennan. 


Ice Hockey 


Steelers fail 
to capitalise 


Vic BateheMer 


served, was a surprise to all 
including herself. '*1 
thought maybe I could get a 
medal but not the gold.” 
she said tearfully. 

Li Xiaoshnang of China 
took the men's individual 
gold medal to add to the 
gold his country won in the 
team event on Friday. The 
reigning world champion 
Ivan Ivankov of Belarus 
slipped to 18th. 


S HEFFIELD STEELERS 
still retained a slender 
chance of progressing to the 
Hwmi - flTiaiB of the European 
Cup next month despite a dis- 
appointing performance 
when beating the Spanish 
champions Txuri-Urdin 9-2 in 
their final game of the quar- 
ter-final Group D tournament 
in Tilburg, in the Nether- 
lands, yesterday. 

Against a Spanish team 
that had lost both previous 
games and conceded 31 goals 
while scoring just three, 
Steelers got away to a flying 
start with four goals in the 
opening seven minutes, In- 
cluding two from Tony Hand. 

But they eased off after the 
first period when every poss- 
ible goal could be important if 
the tournament were tied on 
points and gbhl difference be- 
came the deciding factor. 
Their other possible route to 
the semi-finals would be if 
Tilburg heat Olimpjja Lju- 
bljana of Slovenia in the final 
game of the group. 


Stephens left the pack to 
move across to three leading 
riders on the fourth lap out of 
10, but despite fears that he 
might have made his effort 
too soon he knew it was a cal- 
culated risk. 

“On a course like this and 
at altitude, nobody is going to 
be keen to chase too hard and 
risk blowing up." he said. 
‘‘Once we had a gap we just 
had to ride at a steady tempo 
to stay out there.” 

Fearing cramp. Stephens 
had to limit his efforts over 
the last two laps and slipped 
from medal contention, but 
was over two min utes clear of 
the lOth-placed rider. 

Holland's Danny Nelissen, 
a professional until the end of 
last year, took the champion- 
ship to prove that people from 
the flat lands can climb, while 
France's Jeannie Longo won 
her second title of the week 
despite a fall which left her 
needing stitches In her right 
leg. 


Cricket 

Schultz tunes 
up for England 

S OUTH AFRICA dropped a 
broad hint that the fear- 
some Brett Schultz could face 
England on their winter tour 
by calling up the Eastern 
Province paceman for the 
one-off Test against Zimba- 
bwe starting tomorrow in 
Harare. 

The 25-year-old last played 
for his country in Sri T-enfc* 
in 1993 before a series of knee 
Injuries threatened to end his 
career. He did not play at all 
in 1994 but made a comeback 
earlier tills year and has now 
been drafted into the squad in 
place of Fame de Vtiliers, 
who has a hamstring injury. 

In Rajkot. Rahul Dravid 
staked a claim for a Test place 
against New Zealand with an 
unbeaten 145 for the Indian 
Cricket Board President's XI 
against the tourists. 

Dravid hit 23 fours and en- 
abled his side to declare on 
399 for six. -33 ahead, at the 
dose of the second day of 
three. He shared in stands of 
173 for the third wicket with 
Mohammad Azharuddin (100) 
and 121 for the fifth with 
Robin Singh (50). 


Racing 

Mann clinches 
Czech victory 


Chris Hawkins 


I TS A SNIP pulled off a 
wonderful victory for Brit- 
ain in yesterday's punish- 
ing Velka Pardubicka Chase, 
run over four and a quarter 
miles, in the Czech Republic. 
It was a great personal tri- 
umph for Charlie Mann who 
trained and rode the 10-year- 
old. 

Mann, who backed himself 
at 16-1 with Hill's, announced 
his retirement from the sad- 
dle immediately after dis- 
mounting. having clearly de- 
rided he had cheated Cite for 
long enough — he broke his 
neck in a fall two years ago. 

Reckless or crazy are two 
adjectives frequently used to 
describe Mann, but he has 
had the last laugh here and 
his supreme courage has been 
suitably rewarded. 

He finished second on Its A 
Snip last year and put the ex- 
perience to good use over a 
course which has been some- 
what modified in recent years 
but is still rated considerably 
more fearsome than the 
Grand National. 

Whether Double Trigger 
goes for the Melbourne Cup 
next month depends on how 
he works at Middleham this 
morning. Mark Johnston will 
gallop him over seven fur- 
longs and then make a 
decision. 

“He’s usually very lazy at 
home but we should be able to 
see what sort of form he's in.” 

said Johnston. "He seems to 
have recovered well from his 
race at Longchamp and at 
least there seemed to be a 
reason for that" 

Double Trigger was scoped 
md found to have mucus in 
bis lungs after disappointing 
in the Prix du Cadran nine 
lays ago. 

As the the Turf season be- 
»ins to draw to a close here, 
iverseas challenges take pre- 
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cedence and the Breeders’ 
Cup at Belmont Park, New 
York, assumes major 
significance. 

Hailing is regarded as one 
of our best chances in the 
Classic over 10 furlongs on 
dirt although he faces the for- 
midable Cigar, who took his 
unbeaten run to ll this sea- 
son when winning the Jockey 
Club Gold Cup at Belmont on 
Saturday. 

Cigar, running in the Arazi 
colours of Allen Paulson, was 
given something to think 
about by Unaccounted For 
but was well on top at the fin- 
ish and looked to win a shade 
comfortably. Thunder Gulch, 
the Kentucky Derby winner, 
failed to fire and was beaten a 
long way from home. 

Michael Tabor had no con- 
solation for the disappointing 
effort of his Thunder Gulch 
when Prince Arthur was yes- 
terday beaten by the Geoff 
Wragg-trained Nlcolotte in 
the Premio Vittorio Di Capua 
In Milan. 

Conditions at Ascot on Sat- 
urday were testing in the ex- 
treme and some of the fin- 
ishes resembled the end of 
three mile chases. 

Labibeh appeared to be go- 
ing up and down on the spot 
in the final furlong of the 
Princess Royal Stakes but 
was still travelling faster than 

her opponents. 

John Dunlop, the filly's 
trainer, had previously 
scored with Beauchamp King, 
netting prizemoney of £45,000 

to give him a chance of over- 
hauling Saeed bin Suroor in 
the trainers' table. Both men 
have won over £1.8 million 
and Dunlop trails by about 
£50,000, but has won 115 races 
compared to Suroor's 14. 

Dunlop's prospects must be 
good as he will certainly sad- 
dle many more runners than 
his rival, but the participa- 
tion of Bahri in Saturday's 
Dubai Champion Stakes will 
depend on the ground. If it is 
soft Bahri will not run. 

Alhaar th will face a maxi- 
mum of four opponents in Fri- 
day's Dewfaurst Stakes al- 
though two of them, Albaha 
and Fursan, have the look of 
pacemakers after Dick Hern's 
colt had to make his own run- 
ning in the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. 

Neville Callaghan’s un- 
beaten Danehill Dancer and 
Tagula. winner of the Prix 
Moray, are the serious rivals. 


Leicester runners and riders with form guide 
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Boxing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Athletics 


Kevin Mitchell believes the former heavyweight champion must be more ruthless despite his convincing win over Tommy Morrison 

Lewis lacks basic instinct f U n stride 
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I AM a good student." 
said Lennox Lewis after 
coming through another 
stage of his rehabilita- 
tion by talcing care of 
business with Tommy Morri- 
son in Atlantic City inside six 
rounds on Saturday night. At 
30 there is not a lot of learn- 
ing time left for the former 
champion. 

And, after Lewis’s previous 
outings of five reasonable 
rounds against Lionel Butler 
and four against Justine For- 
tune, there is evidence that 
Emanuel Steward, Lewis's , 
tutor, has some flue-tuning 
still to- do, not so much with i 
his fighter’s fists as with his , 
head. 

If Lewis learnt anything 
from the exercise — and his 
left jab seems in fine shape, as 
does the new left hook and the 
old right cross, his footwork 
and balance are improved 
and his defence a little tighter 
— some are not quite so con- 
vinced about his instin ct for 
the fray. 

He put the dangerous but 
fragile American hitter down 
four times, yet not conclu- 
sively; he punched strongly 
and straight but might have 
unloaded more ruthlessly a 
little earlier than he did 
against an opponent for 
whom the canvas become 
a familiar second home — 
Morrison, white, willing and 
always in demand for his 
complexion and bounciness, 
has hit the deck 14 times in 
his 46 contests. A chin such as 
that belongs in a museum, not 
on the rad of Boz boxing 
gloves which house two of the 
most concussive weapons in 
the business. 

Lewis won each round, 
pawing at first to get the 
range and keeping his right 
glove tucked up close to his 
chin. A so-so, short, left 
counter put Morrison down 
briefly in the second and the 
Oklahoma fighter was bleed- 
ing near file right eye, which 
was also swelling. He com- 
plained later this was a major 
handicap, so would antago- 
nists meeting Morrison in 
fixture please not punch him 


in the face. Is the man who 
claims to have once fought, 
and won, with a broken Jaw 
losing his thirst for a proper 
fight? 

Nor was Morrison thrilled 
by Lewis's attitude in the 
fourth. A neat uppercut 
stunned hi™, draining the 
fight from his precious fea- 
tures, and Lewis was starting 
to enjoy himself, aware that 
Morrison did not fency it 

Another uppercut had Mor- 
rison touching down in the 
fifth. Morrison’s hands, 
which had managed one or 
two decent blows earlier, 
won now employed solely to 
dab at his wounds. Lewis 
dabbed at them too in the 
sixth, a string of jabs setting 
him up for the final left hook 
that levelled Morrison near 
his own corner, hurt bat not 
badly, it seemed. 

Steward rated this a “B- 
plus performance” and main- 
tains that Lewis beat any 
heavyweight in the world in- 
side eight rounds. There is 
first the small matter of get- 
ting them in the ring. 

Given the reluctance of 
Bruno to grant Lewis a 
rematch, despite a long-stand- 
ing directive from the World 
Boxing Council, It would not 
be a surprise if Lewis’s man- 
agement accepted stand-aside 
money to allow Bruno to fight 
Mike Tyson in March. That 
would leave the way clear for 
Lewis to meet the winner of 
the November 4 fight between 
Riddick Bowe, his old foe, and 
Evandar Holyfield, all three 
of whom are connected to 
rivals of Don King, who con- 
trols Bruno. 

Lewis, meanwhile, declared 
himself satisfied — and ready 
for Bruno. "I don’t care," he 
said, “I takft them as they 
come. Z just don't want'any 
Mickey Mouse fights." Lewis 
did well enough here against 
a spinach less Popeye. 

• Eamonn Lotzghran won a 
lnwdaHito points decision in 
the rematch against Angel 
Beltre of the Dominican 
Republic — his fifth defence 
of the WBO welterweight title 
— in Belfast on Saturday. 
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Duncan Madksy 

L IZ McCQLGAN contin- 
ued her rehabilitation 

from injury with her 
third victory in four 
weeks in the Bupa Great 
South Run in Portsmouth yes- 
terday. Her tima of Sftmiw 

12sec for 10 miles was the fast- 
est by a British woman this 
year though more than half a 
minute outside what she was 

hoping for. 

The Soot started well inside 
world record pace but It took 
its toll. "The bottom of my 
feet were burning and I strug- 
gled a bit," she said. 

Benson Masya, too. was on 
course for a world best in the 
men’s race and came a good 
deal closer than McCoIgan, 
finishing in 45min 56sec, the 
fastest seen in Britain. He 
missed Ismael Kind’s world 
best by 18 seconds. The 10 
miles remains one of Brit- 
ain's most popular distances, 
which gives extra slgnifi- 


Chess 


cance to the Kenyan’s 
performance. 

His closest rival, the former 
British record-holder Gary 
Staines, finished nearly two 
minutes behind after being 
dropped as the race passed 
under the bow of HMS Vic- 
tory at two miles. "If I had 
had someone to push me 1 
would have taken the record 
easily," said Masya. 

McCoIgan will complete her 
preparations for next month’s 
Tokyo marathon by running 
a 10km race in Coventry on 
Sunday. She will t hen spend 
3% weeks' training in a forest 
near Mexico City. 

It is another Initiative of 
McColgan'a new coach Grete 
Waitz and will be the first 
time she has trained at alti- 
tude before a marathon. 

"I want to experiment be- 
fore Atlanta next year and see 
if it works. The Olympic 
Games will be the most im- 
portant race of my life and 1 
cant afford to mess it up,” 
McCoIgan said. 
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Kasparov just about home 
and dry in Vishy business 
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Ringleader. . . Lewis stands over Morrison during the first of two knock-downs in the sixth 


Leonard Dar den 

G arry kasparov 

moved closer to retaining 
his title at the World Champi- 
onship in New York as his In- 
dian nb«n«ng ar V ichy Anflnri 
conceded that the match 
would not run its full 20-game 
course. 

Kasparov, on white, coasted 
to a 20-move draw after only 
75 minutes’ play in Friday 
night's 16th game at the 
World Trade Centre, where 
all but the last five moves 
repeated an earlier contest in 
the series with reversed 
colours. 

The 32-year -old Russian 
leads 9'ASVi and needs a 

PHOTOGRAPIC DONNA CONNOR draw from t onig ht's garni* to 


keep the crown he has held 
since 1965. A win will ensure 
him the 61 million (£640,000) 
Intel prize for outright 
victory. 

At his press conference 
after the 16th game Anand 
half-heartedly promised 
action tonight: “I think i 
might have one more shot at 
him." Then he added: Tm 
not pretending I'm going to 
win the match but there are 
still tiro games left” 

The match could actually 
last four more games but the 
contest is over if Kasparov 
scores another win or two 
draws. 

The Australian grand- 
master Ian Rogers said: 
"Vishy just wants to go home. 
He’B demoralised." 


Rugby Union 


Courage League One: Wasps 6, Bath 15 


West Hartlepool 1 2, Leicester 1 9 


Harlequins 23, Saracens 1 5 


Bath provide raw deal West keep heart Pears gets point across 


Robert Armstrong 

B ATH are aiming for a 
new £1 million sponsor- 
ship before Christmas 
to provide payments for play- 
ers once the Rugby Football 
Union gives professionalism 
the go-ahead. 

The Courage league lead- 
ers. who maintained a 100 per 
cent record by beating Wasps, 
are determined to keep their 
playing staff intact next year 
in what will be a competitive 
transfer market 
Bath know they are vulner- 
able to poaching because 
their commercial perfor- 
mance lags behind their play- 
ing achievements, which in- 
clude five league titles and 
nine cup triumphs. 

Talented younger players 
like Mike Catt Kevin Yates 
and Eric Peters as well as es- 
tablished stars like Jeremy 
Guscott have been targeted by 
the recruiting agents clubs 
are now turning to. 

Malcolm Pearce, a local 
businessman wbo has pro- 
vided jobs for Bath players, is 
helping to negotiate the 
sponsorship through the Bath 
Players* Initiative, a company 
set up last spring to generate 
revenue for the senior squad. 

The team manager Jon Hall 
concedes that the club cannot 
afford to pay its players but 
he aims to provide benefits 
such as club cars and holi- 
days to show that Bath mean 
business off the field. 

So ruthless are the stan- 
dards Hall aspires to that he 
sold he was dissatisfied with 
Bath's important victory in 
front of 4,000 at Sudbury. 
"Our decision-making was 
poor, we made a lot of mis- 
takes and at the line-out we 
threw to their side of the 
line." he complained. "We 
want to make the game enjoy- 
able to play and to watch — 


we want to wtn in style but 
we have felled to do that" 

In fact, all managers and 
coaches nowadays pay lip ser- 
vice to an expansive game 
that will entertain the fans — 
perhaps they are spurred by 
the fear of falling revenue — 
yet the overriding priority 
remains two league points. 

For long periods Bath dug 
in deeply metres from their 
goal-line, defended with raw 
courage and ultimately de- 
nied Wasps the tries their for- 
ward effort merited. 

As John Hart the former 
New Zealand coach, once fam- 
ously remarked: "In England 
you don’t want to play — you 
Just want to stop other people 
playing.” 

Bath were content to pur- 
sue a negative strategy for a 
good hour in the knowledge 
that the scores would finally 
come. To make matters worse 
the Wasps' fly-half Rob 
Andrew had a stinker, miss- 
ing six penalty attempts, see- 
ing four dropped kicks 
charged down and retiring i 
early with a bloodied face , 
that required a dozen stitches 
in lip and forehead after a col- 
lision with Ben Clarke. 

Andrew looked ponderous 
and devoid of ideas in general 




Adebayo . . . doable top 


play which ought to worry 
England six weeks before 
their international against 
South Africa. 

Andrew is due to leave 
Wasps for Newcastle in late 
January but Rob Smith, the 
Wasps’ coach, rejected the no- 
tion that it might be better to 
develop a new half-back part- 
nership this autunm. 

Certainly the talented Andy 
Gomaxsall and Guy Gregory 
could not be more ineffective 
than Steve Bates and Andrew 
proved to be, despite the 
abundant possession they 
received from set pieces. 

Bath, too. had reason to fret 
when their goalkicker Callard 
badly miscued a number of 
penalties after the break 
though the full-back did atone 
with excellent work In 
defence. 

Fortunately the leaders had 
the most dangerous ru nne r 
on the field in Adedayo Ade- 
bayo, who underlined the pol- 
ish of his New Zealand sum- 
mer school with two exciting 
tries in the final quarter that 
took his total to five in three 
matches. 

It took a rare success by 
Andrew, who dropped a goal 
from 30 metres, to shake Bath 
out of their lethargy. They 
trailed 6-3 for five uncomfort- 
able minutes until a slick 
movement that developed 
from a scrum under the pests 
allowed Adebayo to do his 
stuff in the left corner. Two ; 
minutes from time a reprise 
in which Callard gave the , 
scoring pass finally sealed j 
Wasps' fete. 

CCOmtSi Weeper Pee o l t i p Andrew. , 
Draw soata Andrew. EMIr Triad Adabayo 1 
2. Ccrwwlew CaltanL N»*r Caflaitf. ] 
W mpm 4 urm P htopiey. D Hoptoy. A ! 
James. S Roteer; R Andrew (A GomarsaH. I 
7*010). S Bam*. N P np pla w H . K Dune, i ! 
□unattxi. M Greenwood- O Ryan (taut). L 
DaHagito. M wnHa, P Scftweoar. 

■aifci J Callard: A Lumadan. P da 
GtanvUa (c apb. J Boac ow. A Adabayo; M 
Catt, A McaU K Vaias. G Da«re. O Hiaon. M 
Haas. N Redman. A RotMasoa. S OjosnoH. 
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as Dixon departs 


Ian Malin 


Jaromy Alexander 


T T5N minutes from time 
the West lock West- 
garth twisted a knee 
and John Dixon, who had 
played 91 of their 110 
league games, came on for 
; Ms last appearance. West 
were 10 points down to the 
champions but finishing 
strongly. With him, or for 
him, they raised a further 
head of steam,' Stlmpson 
kicked his fourth penalty 
and suddenly a Boys’ Own 
script, unconsidered until 
then, seemed a certainty. 

A kick to the corner, set- 
ting up one last line-out, en- 
dorsed the impression. 
Dixon would plunge over, 
Stlmpson convert and West 
not be flattered by the draw 
and first point of the sear- 
son. It was too good to be 
true, which at least spared 
Mm embarrassment. 

Unlike England’s captain 
Dixon shuns the spotlight 
Unlike Leicester’s he can- 
not afford to take a sabbati- 
cal from the police while 
the R3TU dithers. For years 
he has taken holidays In 
odd days to play in league 
games. He is a Dock Green 
Dixon, retur nin g now to his 
first club Acklam. 

He leaves West in better 
heart than their position 
suggests. Again they looked 
only a strong man short of 
holding their own, a stride 
short of breaking through 
and another short to the 
breakdown. Keen to keep 
the ball in hand, they lost it 
in tackle, ruck and mauL 
Visits to Saracens and Or- 
rell may prove how dose 
they are. “In effect our sea- 
son starts now,” said Barry j 


Forster, director of coach- 
ing. “We’ve got to take the 
belief of the last 10 minutes 
into our next matches and 
raise our game for the 
bread-and-butter fixtures.” 

This, presumably, was a 
j am-an d-cream one — with 
butter on the fingers of 
Leicester's backs. Leicester 
continue to fall between 
two styles: the harvest-tide 
theme that won the title, 
when all is safely gathered 
in by Richards, and some- 
thing expansive. They 
reverted at half-time to 
Kardoonl and Harris, wbo 
muffed three drop-goal at- 
tempts and infected his cen- 
tres with attacking uncer- 
tainty. The tries came from 
the front row, Garforth’s as 
Leicester typically wrested 
and rolled from West’s line- 
ont possession. 

Being champions is sel- 
dom easy and Leicester are 
struggling to live up to 
their own expectations of 
the status. But Wainwright 
applauded their ability to 
“slow the game down, tie 
things up and keep it tight 
at the back”. Blackburn 
Rovers could take note. 

At the end those wbo 
could reach ruffled Dixon's 
spiky hair, almost as red as 
his eyes were, and the old 
trouper departed. He left in 
his own time, in the front of 
a police car, with his wife. 

■C OMB S ; Wart Hs rM op ooh Po na Hlooa 
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HfHEN David Fears lay 
UW prone on The Stoop 
WW turf 10 minutes from 
the end of this London derby, 
it was not only Harlequins’ 
supporters who had their 
hearts in their mouths. Jack 
Rowell, the watching England 
manager, had reasons to 
worry too. With Rob Andrew 
having an off-day on the other 
side of town, Pears, his career 
blighted by injuries, is look- 
ing more and more l i k e Eng- 
land’s next fly-halt 

Happily he was not badly 
lnjnred. Quins and Pears 
seem to be having a charmed 
life and the club's fifth succes- 
sive league victory, their best 
sequence ever, was capped by 
a drop goal from the No. 10 in 
fht> flr«i) minute. 

Quins may be flavour of the 
month but the game left a bit- 
ter after-taste for their coach 
Keith Richardson. “We just 
meandered through an awful 
match,” he said. “It was dire. 
All this talk of super leagues 
doesn't mean much when you 
offer that to spectators." 

Richardson’s frustration 
stemmed from the feet that, 
when Quins did win quick 
set-piece ball, they produced a 
scintillating try. From a 


scrum Pears worked the ball 
to Jim Staples who, timing 
his run perfectly, shredded 
the defence end put Daren 
O’Leary over in the corner. 

“It was the absolute ease of 
the try that pleased me but ; 
why we had to wait five min- , 
utes from time to put the ball 
into the middle, I don’t ' 
know," said Richardson. 

Four second-half tries 
helped erase the memory of a 
first half in which errors 
abounded, midfields were log- 
jammed and a fussy referee 
blew continuously. 

Poor Saracens. Being de- 
feated by a tty scored by a 
former player was bad 
enough but the gams was 
there for the taking when 
Andy Lee's clever chip and 
catch from a Saracens scrum 
that was being shunted back- 
wards gave them a try and a 
15-13 lead eight minutes be- 
fore the end. 

Tony Diprose and Richard 
Hill overshadowed Chris 
Sheasby and Rory Jenkins in 
the back-row duel and Lee's 
decisive run early in .the 
second half carved out a fine 
try for Martin Gregory. 

But Gareth Allison, an 
Oxford Blue making a league 
debut at flanker, scored after 
a break down the right by 
Will Greenwood and Quins, 


while below their best, have 
now added a doggedness to 
their pedigree. 

“The league has been a dif- 
ficult concept for us to grasp 
and Quins seem to need a tar- 
get to aim for,” said Richard- 
son, who knows the real mea- 
sure of his side’s progress will 
come with the visit erf Bath on 
Saturday week. 

Pears has been a revelation, 
though. “He’s not quite there 
for 80 minutes and needs 
more games but some of the 
things he does do excite me," 
aridpri Richardson. 

Rowell will have taken 
note. Afterwards he was In 
deep conversation with Jason 
Leonard, the England prop 
and Quins' captain, who 
should be able to begin Ms 
season, after a shoulder in- 
jury, at Sale tins weekend. All 
in all it was a satisfying 
afternoon for the En g l an d 
manager. 

SCORERS: Iteiteiqitei Trios Allison. 
O'Loary. Conversions: Pears 2. 
PwiiIBii : Poors 2_ Drop Oorii Pears. 
Iiimmu Trtesi Gregory. Loo. 
O anvsn rf p wi Lea P o u d Un Lee. 
Iloiloipiliioi J Stspleo: D O'Leary. P 
Monsali. W Greenwood. S Bromley; D 
Poors. R KtKhfai (capt); S Brown. B Moore. 
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Harris; A Lee. B Davies (capt D Phillips. 
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Diprose. 
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Orrell 21 , Gloucester 3 

Gloucester found wanting 


Heineken League: Bridgend 12, Pontypridd 17 


McIntosh helps Pontypridd rise above mud 


Ntartjm WltHams 


A GROUP of businessmen 
and former Welsh inter- 
nationals will today un- 
veil their plans to mate a 
green-field site in Bridgend 
the new location for the 
70.000*seat Welsh national 
stadium. 

Such futuristic plans were 
light years ahead from the 
thoughts of both teams at the 
Brewery Field at the week- 
end. This was stark, damp 
reality. Pontypridd at the 


head of the league bad a point 
to prove against their closest 
rivals. Bridgend, meanwhile, 
were still gloating after their 
Impressive win over cheque- 
waving Cardiff during the 
week. 

Something had to give. The 
conditions did not help nor 
did the queueing up of tack* 
lers in affidde positions. The 
referee Leo Mayra from -Ire- 
land did his best but there 
waa enough whistle as it was. 
Twice he had to warn players 
for fighting, so he could 
hardly be blamed for not pe- 


nalising every offside en- 
croaching player. 

With two mighty tactical 
kickers in opposition, Jen- 
kins and Lewis, the game’s 
outcome was cast in mud. It 
was Jenkins with a couple of 
minutes to go who snatched 
victory with two relatively 
simply penalties. Perhaps jus- 
tice was done since his iw™ 
second the only try of the 
game. 

Inevitably it came from a 
kick, a high one from the 
scrum-half Lloyd along the 
touchline. The wing Simon 


Enoch chased and took a mar- 
veil eras catch from the open 
arms of the defending winger 
Wilkins. 

Enoch, now gathering mo- 
mentum, passed inside to his 
centre McIntosh with the try 
line in sight It was a rare mo- 
ment of attacking explosive 
ru gby on a dull and wet 
afternoon. 

Bridgend rarely looked 
capable of such a score. Their 
two International centres 
Jones and Thomas found the 
track too slow and the oppos- 
ing hacks too quick to make 


any impact, whereas the low- 
gravity running of their oppo- 
site number Jason Lewis oc- 
casionally brought a few 
cheers from the damp 
terraces. 

SGOMHb Brirfgon* PooeMosi Low* 

X Drop *oaA L #■»* IWfpriddbi Try« 
McMooh. fs s s iw . si -ten fare * 

Br Mi ondr C BradoHoi: P Jones, G Jonas 
(A Durston. WmlM. G Thomas, a WiBtimc 
U Lamb. R Mooriey fesprt; D fronds. I 
Greenstone. S dale. G Rowlands (S Ford. 
40). £ Williams. N Jonas. N TtaateS. J 
Foreier _ . 

Pontypridd: C CarmvK: G Jane*. S 
IMnfcvh. J Low*. S Enoch; N JanHns 
feapi). N Lloyd; N Eynon P John. A 
kteieUte. G Proe»r. M Rowtey. M Spoor. 
M Lloyd, P Thomas. 

Paforsea L Meyno (Irish RUl. 


David Irvine 

O NLY five weeks of the 
Courage League One pro- 
gramme have passed yet al- 
ready half the clubs are now 
Engaged in a grim battle for 
survival. On the evidence at 
Edge Hall Road on Saturday 
Orrell, most pundits’ tip to 
finish last have less to worry 
about than Gloucester but no 

grounds for complacency. 

Though an unexpected 21- 
point surge by the Lancas- 
trians after a pointless (in 
every sense) first 50 minutes 
delighted the small crowd, the 
loss of Cusani with a dislo- 
cated shoulder will leave Or- 
rell desperately short of 
second-row cover. 

Cusanl's departure shortly 
before' half-time should have 
been the prelude to a Glouces- 
ter offensive built around 
West, who was shown a yel- 
low card for illegal use of the 
boot, and Sims. Instead it was 
Orrell who dug deep to im- 
pose their authority through 
the persistence and ambition 
of Mason, Healey and Manley. 

If there was a Richter 
equivalent for incompetence 
this Gloucester side would 


have registered an eight. 
Worse still to their followers 
was the evident lack of heart, 
passion and commitment 
Having conceded 55 points 
at Bath the previous week Or- 
rell were in a tight-fisted 
mood. Mason was rock-solid 
at the back while th** taririing 
of Johnson and Wynn gave a 
predictable Gloucester few 
opportunities- 
Tfaoogh Tim Smith quickly 
cancelled out the penalty lead 
Mason, had given Orrell, 
Gloucester beads went down 
after a sustained ytfork, in 
which all the the home side’s 
backs figured, saw Graeme 
Smith cross in the comer. 

A well-won ruck set up a 
dropped goal for Johnson be- 
fore Mason wound up a splen - 1 
did afternoon with a penalty, | 
a try and a conversion. 

BCOMRSs OttsB; Trie** 0 Smith. Mown. 
Cow te re lO M Mown. tenM a w Moan 2. 
Prop g oali Jon neon. CUoeosslsrt 
P o n wq e T Srettn 

One* S Mason: J Naylor. I Wynn. P 
Johnson (capQ. G antdi; p Hamer. A 
Healey. P Wmatanby, M Scan (5 Haytar. 
TAmkij, P Hitched. C Cusani (K Fenton. 
40). O Cooper. P Manley, J Huxley. B 
Bitey. 

Wuiiaesten T SmWn P HoBona. 0 CmMo. 
M Roberts. L Osborne; U Kfenber. B 
ftxilwy. A Powlea. J Hawker. A Deacon, D 
Sans (oapQ. fiWteLP Slonvflle. I Bmftb, C 
Raymond. 

ReAwear C Muir (Scotland). 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

John Parrott's 9-6 victory 
over Nigel Bond in the final o[ 
the Thailan d classic in Bang- 
kok gave him his 13th profes- 
sional title, 10 of which have 
been won overseas, writes 
Cttoe Everton. The 1990 world 
and UK champion drew away 
from 4-4 to 8-4 before Bond 
won two consolation frames. 

Rowing 

Peter Halnlng, the world 
lightweight sculling cham- 
pion, and his heavyweight 
partner Boris Henderson won 
the Pairs head of the river 
race from Hammersmith to 
Mortteke, writes Christopher 
Dodd. Miriam and Guln Bat- 
ten, 15th overall, won the 
women's open division in a 
double sculL 

Tennis 

Great Britain completed a 9-3 
victory over the United States 
to take the Manreen Connolly 
Trophy in Glasgow, writes 
Sandy Sutherland. Karen 
Cross beat Kristin Sanderson 
6-1, 6-0 but the British No. 1, 
Lizzie Jeffs, went down to 
Sandy Sureephong 6-3, 6-3. 
Jelfs and Cross won the 
doubles 6-1, 6-4 against Trad 
Green and Farley Taylor. 
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Soccer 


Euro 5 96 is not until June but, as Keegan is touted as ‘the people’s choice’, England's coach needs a win in Norway 

Venables must fail to succeed 
before his successor is picked 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


I T IS a little early to be 
talking about the nest 
England coach — or the 
next England anything. 
Before serious consideration 
is given to the question of 
who will succeed Terry Vena- 
bles surely Terry Venables 
must at least be given a 
chance to succeed, even if 
Inter have been after him. 

Yet following hard on the 
news that Howard Wilkinson 
has joined the list of candi- 
dates for the Football Associa- 
tion's post of technical direc- 
tor comes the suggestion that 
Kevin Keegan is being lined 
up to take over the England 
squad after next summer's 
European Championship. 

Perhaps this was inevita- 
ble. Whenever there is a loll 
if not a downright slump, in 
international affairs the man- 
ager of the moment usually 
takes someone's fancy. Kee- 
gan is merely filling the role 
of people’s choice occupied by 
Brian Clough throughout the 
Eighties. 

Would Keegan want the 
England job anyway? Why 


forsake Newcastle, where 
palms are strewn In his path, 
for the dog fight of the next 
World Cup qualifying compe- 
tition with a queue forming to 
plunge daggers Into his back? 

As for Wilkinson, that news 
was more significant for 
Leeds than for England, and 
he has since pledged his 
future to Klland Road. 

A respected coach within 
the game. Wilkinson has al- 
ways been highly regarded by 
the FA and was once high on 
the list for the manager's job. 
But, if being technical direc- 
tor demands Inspirational, as 
well as organisational, quali- 
ties, then Gerard Houllier 
reading Proust in the original 
French, Franz Beckenbauer's 
rendering of Ode to Joy or 
even Andy Roxburgh singing 
Stop Your Tickling Jock 
might be a better bet. 

There may be some confu- 
sion about what the task en- 
tails. The FA is not looking 
for an overlord but someone 
who will work with the Eng- 
land coach and carry out 
agreed playing policies at 
under-21 and under- 18 levels. 

The technical director will 
have no input into picking 
the England foam although, if 
Venables was appointed with, 
say, Brian Robson, becoming 
England coach, it Is hard to 


believe that a few ideas tn 
this direction would not be 
swapped around. 

The need for the post has 
arisen from the widening gap 
between the professional side 
of the game, represented by 
the England team and those 
running it, and the c oaching 
department, headed by 
Charles Hughes, who Is ap- 
proaching retirement 

To a degree the nature of 
the technical director’s job 
and his relationship with the 
England coach will be decided 


a narrow defeat tn the semi- 
finals, as they did under Rob- 
son In the 1990 World Cup. 
provided the team performed 
well in the process. 

Venables, however, would 
not survive a repetition of 
Graham Taylor's 1992 Euro- 
pean Championship debacle 
in Sweden. That sort of fail- 
ure would bring a clamour for 
Keegan which the FA might 
find hard to resist 

At present this appears the 
least likely outcome. The man 
most under pressure in Oslo 


Keegan is merely filling the role 
occupied by Brian Clough 
throughout the Eighties 


by the appointee’s personal- 
ity, and that in turn must de- 
pend on what happens during 
Euro '96. after which Venab- 
les's present contract expires. 
In short the future course of 
English football rests to a 
large extent on England im- 
proving a wretched European 
Championship record. 

Failing to win next summer 
would not necessarily be 
regarded as failure in itself. 
England could get away with 


on Wednesday will not be 
Venables but Egll Olsen, the 
Norwegian coach and a 
Hughes devotee. The way Ol- 
sen continues to rubbish Eng- 
land one could be forgiven for 
believing the match had been 
arranged by Don King. The 
reality is that following the 
Czech Republic's 2-0 victory 
in Belarus on Saturday, Nor- 
way may not qualify for Emu 
'96 despite leading their group 
for most of the way. Much is 


going to depend on Norway's 
final Qualifier in Holland on 
November 15. 

Yet Venables realises that 
after some indifferent perfor- 
mances in the Umbra Cop 
which were only partly 
redeemed by last month's 
scoreless draw with Colom- 
bia, he needs both a good per- 
formance and a satisfactory 
result this week. He also 
knows that in terms of build- 
ing a team for Euro '98, time 
is slipping away. 

"We’re not talking about 
the future any more.” he says, 
"we're talking about now. 
We're talking about this sea- 
son. It’s on us. Your head tells 
you that you've got to keep 
trying to improve because the 
Important results only start 
in the European Champion- 
ship. But we’ve got to practise 
getting good results and we've 
got to improve the team. Be- 
cause if we don't or don't get a 
result at all well get boshed, 
q-nri i don't thtwfc that's partic- 
nlarly good for the players’ 
confidence." 

Certainly if England fly 
home from Oslo victorious 
the murmurs of discontent 
about the direction in which 
Venables is leading the team 
will be stilled — for the mo- 
ment He is in urgent need of 
a win right now. 



Venables ... in demand 

Inter approach 
is dismissed 

yERRY VENABLES, the 
I England coach, yester- 
day said that he had tuned 
down out of hand a multi- 
million pound offer from 
the Italian club 
Internationale. 

“I happen to believe in 
loyalty and honouring con- 
tracts,” said Venables 
“The FA showed a lot of 
faith and courage when 
they appointed me. They 
have stood by me through 
thick and thin since. 

“So there was never any 
chance I would break my 
contract to take the Inter 
job.” 

The FA chairman Sir Bert 
Millichip, preparing to ac- 
company the England 
squad to Norway on what is 
possibly his last overseas 
game before he retires next 
s umm er, said last night: ‘T 
shall make no comment 
until I have spoken to Mr 
Venables.” 


First Division 

Ipswich 1 , Wolverhampton Wanderers 2 

Taylor wears 
his happy face 


Martin Thorpe 


S ■ SHEN it comes to deal- 
u^ving with the media, 
W V there are two Graham 
Taylors. There is the old Eng- 
land twitcher who began to 
resurface after Wolves* poor 
start to the season, darting 
eyes surveying press-confer- 
ence faces with all the suspi- 
cion of a White House body- 
guard checking the crowd for 
an assassin. 

Nervy, defensive, touchy, 
this is a Graham Taylor 
haunted by ghosts of lines- 
men and turnips, aware that 
failure at Wolves leaves him 
vulnerable again to the barbs 
and bitchiness that corroded 
his time as England manager. 

And then there is the Gra- 
ham Taylor who emerged 
after this Wolves win: confi- 
dently relaxed, even-tem- 
pered, time for a joke, happy 
with tough questions, safe in 
the knowledge that victory is 
the shield against his critics 
and that for this week any- 
way, he is untouchable. Not 
even an insult thrown at 
Taylor as he signed auto- 
graphs after the game could 
upset him. “I have to live 
with that," he said. 

He also has to live with 
pressure. "The expectancy is 
so high at this club," he says. 
"Just the profile that I've got 
and the fact that money was 
made available, everybody 
automatically expects suc- 
cess. But we all know it 
doesn't work like that.” 

So Taylor's relief is under- 
standable seeing bis team un- 
beaten in five games, even If 


two of those were against Ful- 
ham. "Hopefully it will give 
the fellows even more self- 
belief and confidence." 

For 34 minutes Wolves had 
looked anything but confident 
as Ipswich unnerved Taylor's 
new back-three formation 
with a flowing treat of one- 
touch football to go 1-0 up 
from a penalty, after Mathie 
had bem impeded, and six 
minutes later criminally miss 
making it 2-0. 

That was the turning point 
of the game and perhaps 
Wolves’ season as a wonder- 
ful end-to-end Ipswich move 
set up Thomsen, only for him 
to blast over. A minute later 
Goodman’s pace and willing- 
ness to run at goal gave 
Wolves not only the equaliser 
but the confidence to take 
over the game, going ahead 
Just before the break with a 
scrambled goal from Atkins. 

Wolves have made a habit 
of losing leads but this time 
their hard work plus the pace 
of the front three. Daley, 
Goodman and Williams, kept 
Ipswich on the back foot and 
the home side hardly threat- 
ened again. With one win in 
their last six League games. 
Ipswich are slipping down the 
table after a promising start 
For Wolves, and a happy 
Taylor, life seems to be taking 
the opposite course. 

SCORXHSi Ipawloli: Sedflley. Don 
ITBmln) W o lvartong rt oo WondararK 
Goodman [35]. Abuts («?). 
i paw lobe Wrigtic Stock wroll. Sedgley. 
Mowbray. Tariceo (YaJIap. 43). lUitantwuk. 
Williams. Thomsen. Slater. ScowcroR. 
Sister. 

Wolvew Slowell; Ranklne. Richards. 
Young. Venus. Thompson, Atkins. 
Ferguson. Daley. Williams IWrighL 67). 
Goodman. 

M Pierce (Portsmouth) 


Second Division 

Swindon Town 2, Bristol City 0 

McMahon backs judgment 
and is his own man of match 


RusseO Thomas 


J OE JORDAN and Steve 
McMahon could have been 
working together, forming an 
Anglo-ScottiBh management 
team of presence and pedi- 
gree. Even now they are sepa- 
rated by only 40 West Country 
miles. But the proximity is 
misleading. 

Jordan’s invitation to Mc- 
Mahon to assist him at Bristol 
City last November was 
rejected when in the same 
week the former England 
midfielder was asked to take 
on the more arduous task of 
player-manager at Swindon. 

The scene at the final whis- 
tle on Saturday was a vindica- 
tion of McMahon's choice. 
Swindon's manager and the 
County Ground crowd ex- 
changed salutes while Jor- 
dan. accompanied by his No. 2 
John Gorman, walked deject- 
edly away. It was a familiar 
experience for Gorman, the 
amiable Scot who made way 
for McMahon in November. 

McMahon opened the pro- 
ceedings clutching his first 
Manager of the Month award. 
The 34-year -old player closed 
it after another performance 
which helped consolidate 

Swindon's leadership of the 
Second Division. The distinc- 
tions do not end there: his 
team are the leading scorers 
in the land. 

Jordan, meanwhile, Is 
again contemplating life at 
the wrong end of the division 


but there was no lingering ill- 
feeling over McMahon’S rejec- 
tion. "Their manager is their 
best player,” decreed Jordan. 
"When you look at Swindon, 
you look first at Steve 
McMahon." 

McMahon appreciated that, 
especially as he had main- 
tained his ever-present run 
despite a bout of 'flu. "I just 
love being Involved," he said. 
“That's what I’ve always 
wanted. I like everything 
from picking teams onwards, 
rd struggle being a No. 2." 

A summer reflecting on the 
trauma of relegation and 
early damage to his manage- 
rial reputation taught McMa- 
hon patience. “When I ar- 
rived,” he said, "maybe I was 
trying to do too much. I 
thought I could change every- 
thing in one fell swoop. It was 
frustrating, all tension. 1 ' 

Swindon's fans were forced 
by City's resistance to be pa- 
tient. waiting 77 minutes be- 
fore Allison, who left Ashton 
Gate for £475.00 in the sum- 
mer, reinforced O’Sullivan's 
opener by jabbing in his 
seventh goal of the season. In 
between, Dykstra blacked Bo- 
din’s penalty while It needed 
an agile save from Digby to 
divert Nugent’s flick as City 
strove for an equaliser. 

SCOHBOs S Hrmurc O Sulljvan tlPmlo). 
AIRson (891. 

go tad a o Digby, HobWn. S**®****- 
Culvwhouoe. Taylor. Bodm. OSuluwn. 
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All his own work . . . Claridge scores his second of the game at St Andrews yesterday 

Birmingham City 2, Southend United 0 

Claridge adds the spark 


SteptMm Btertoy 


T HERE should be no 
question of Birming- 
ham being able to sus- 
tain at least two Pre- 
miership sides. And in a First 
Division seemingly devoid of 
outstanding teams both Blues 
and the Baggies must fancy 
their chances of joi n i n g Aston 
Villa next season. 

Their managers could not 
be more different. Alan Buck- 
ley at The Hawthorns shuns 
publicity and hyperbole; 
Barry Fry, if he had not been 
in football, would sorely have 
run an East End market stalL 
Players pass through his 
hands like canteens of cut- 
lery; the chance of anything 
matching Is little more than a 
matter of luck. 


City always looked tbe 
more likely to win yesterday 
if only because the lines 
which constituted their penal- 
ty area appeared, in Southend 
minds, to be charged with 
electricity. Once United 
reached the final third of the 
field their heads sank and 
their will subsided which, 
considering Ronnie Whelan's 
team arrived at St Andrews 
on a good run. Including an 
away win over Leicester City, 
was disappointing. 

Fry, of course, left South- 
end under a huge and rum- 
bling thundercloud to join 
City. There was the usual pre- 
match humbug concerning 
growling grudges and fans' 
fury, but it was far too warm 
and sunny for any of that non- 
sense. The one man who 
might feel a little bitter this 


morning Is the City striker 
Ken Charlery, whose second- 
half substitution was cheered 
by the home fans. 

The atmosphere was more 
often soporific than vibrant, 
apart from the two moments 
when Steve Claridge scored, 
the second a beauty. 

Birmingham's left flank of 
Cooper, Hunt and Bowen was 
the potent force of a decidedly 
average first half, remarkable 
only for excruciating misses 
by Claridge and Edwards be- 
fore the former made amends 
with a two minutes 
remaining. 

Bowen, who is in the Welsh 
squad, spurted clear, drawing 
two defenders: Claridge was 
studiously ignored. Bowen's 
little flick, with tbe outside of 
his foot, was not perfectly 
weighted but Claridge, hav- 


ing ample time, checked be- 
fore knocking it past Royce. 

This prompted a startling 
celebratory run down the line 
by the Birmingham manager, 
whose speed put his midfield 
players to shame. Too often, 
throughout the afternoon, 
they felled to support Clar- 
idge, a tireless runner. 

The striker's persistence 
clinched the game for City 
just as it seemed they might 
be on the point of losing their 
way. Claridge turned away 
from two defenders, ran 20 or 
so yards and scored Joyously 
from Just outside the area. 

Birmliglum City: Bennett: Poole. 
Cooper, Castle. Edwfla. Johnson. Hunt. 
Cfarfejgs, Finnan (Otto. Sunln), Bowen 
(Martin. 89). Charlery (Forsyth. 82). 
SouStend IMtotfc Royce: Dublin. Powell. 
Lapper. Bodloy. Tilson. Merab. Byrne 
(Hone, Tbi. Head (Janes, Im). Thomson 
(Regis. 671. Halle. 

fteforeo: WC Bums (Scat borough). 


Scottish round-up 


Rangers give nothing away 


Patrick Glenn 


A berdeen subdued 
Rangers more effec- 
tively than any other 
challengers this season, yet 
they still left the field at 
Pittodrie on Saturday won- 
dering how they managed 
to lose 1-0 in their first en- 
counter with the champi- 
ons this season. 

Tommy Craig, who was 
appointed as Roy Aitken’s 
assistant in the summer, 
has clearly brought with 
him the pressing game he 
and BLLly McNeill used 
when they guided Celtic to 
the double in 1988. 

Against any other opposi- 
tion it would surely have 

I 


resulted in a convincing 
victory. But Rangers are a 
far tougher proposition, 
having conceded only two 
goals — one a penalty — In 
seven Premier Division 
matches. 

The home side did man- 
age to get behind the 
Rangers defence more fre- 
quently than anyone else 
due mainly to moderate 
performances from the 
champions' fall-backs, 
Robertson and Wright. 

However Gough. Petrie 
and McLaren, with Goram 
looking invincible on the 
goal-line, handled all the 
centres, cat-backs and free- 
kicks with ease. 

When Rangers* substitute 
Moore dived to head 


McCall's free-kick over the 
line near the end as the 
home defence remained 
static the Aberdeen players 
had that sinking feeling ex- 
perienced by Celtic a week 
before. 

It is difficult to Imagine 
how any Scottish side will 
break Rangers down — 
when Hibernian won at 
Ibrox it was from a penalty 
wrongly awarded when the 
offence was committed oat- 
side the box — while 
Gough, Petrie and McLaren 
remain at the heart of their 
defence. 

Celtic kept in touch with 
a 2-i victory over Partick 
Thistle, their goals coming 
from Van Hooijdonk and 
Collins. 


Juninho’s 
work ethic 

T HE world's most sought- 
after player may be Tees- 
side-bound hut whether he 
will actually be allowed to 
play could be in doubt. 

Bryan Robson completed 
the E4.75 million signing of 
Juninho over the weekend 
but must negotiate the nest 
step of obtaining a work per- 
mit for the boy from Brazil. 

The midfielder. 22, is doe to 
arrive in Middlesbrough in 
midweek. But having made 
his international debut only 
last February, he has less 
than the 20 caps the Depart- 
ment of Employment requires 
for the granting of a permit 
Manchester United's Eric 
Cantona feces a fight to be fit 
for the darby this Saturday. 
The Frenchman injured his 
knee in a reserve game against 
Leeds watched by 21,502. tbe 
biggest crowd In En eland. 


First Division 

Barnsley 2, Leicester City 2 

Better days 
for McGhee 


David Hopps 


L eicester city’s 

presence at the top of 
the First Division was 
hardly the moat con- 
vincing advert for the quality 
of the Endsleigh League. This, 
after all, was the side that had 
departed from the Premier- 
ship so feebly less than six 
months ago already pressing 
for new membership without 
even a wash and brash up. 

With almost indecent haste 
Inadequacy has given way to 
stability. Leicester won away 
from home only once in the 
league last season. This sea- 
son they already have four 
victories on opponents' 
grounds and an equaliser 
seven minutes from time at 
Oakwell protected their 
regained self-esteem. 

To be fair, this was not an 
Ideal occasion to gauge 
Leicester's progress. Iwan 
Roberts, their chief goal- 
scorer. was missing, along 
with three recent additions: 
Frank Rolling, the French de- 
fender signed from Ayr 
United, the former Reading 
midfield player Scott Taylor 
and the Australian striker 
Steve Korico. What remained 
was largely Leicester 1994-95 
with more confidence. 

"All the boys Islgned In the 
summer were Injured.” 
remarked their manager 
Mark McGhee, "so I’m en- 
couraged to think that the 
squad will be strong enough 
to regain Premier League 
status. We have definite ly im- 
proved from last season but I 
probably learned more from 
the telly matches in mid- 
week.” One of McGhee’s more 
contentious conclusions was 
that Leicester are a better 


side than the second-placed 
MillwalL 

Those clamouring to learn 
the scorer of Leicester’s 
equaliser might like to con- 
sider a shortlist of three. 
Many supported Carey's con- 
tention that he had headed in 
Parker's comer, the referee 
suspected that Walsh had, in- 
deed, made the firmest con- 
nection and Lowe claimed 
that *Vn» hall had flicked his 
heel on its way into the net. 

That Barnsley salvaged a 
point owed much to Danny 
Wilson's masterful half-time 
substitution. He abandoned 
his policy of three central de- 
fenders and introduced Mar- 
tin Bullock just behind the 
front two, with orders to dis- 
rupt Parker's fluent passing- 
Bullock harried Leicester's 
defence to distraction and his 
first league goal, a storming 
run and shot from 20 yards, 
was a corker. 

Leicester had led through 
Robins, who chipped the 
stranded goalkeeper after 
Hill’s commonplace long pass 
had caused defensive rigor 
mortis. Payton’s close-range 
header stole an equaliser 
shortly before half-time. 

Barnsley’s most cultured 
moments came from Molby, 
whose passing skills can only 
enhance a Barnsley side well 
blessed with workaholics, 
even if a casual glance sug- 
gested that he had become the 
first footballer to model tbe 
empathy belly. 

SCORERS, Opnttoyi Paylon (4Zmln). 
Bullock (68). UmiU r Qtyi Robins (10). 
COfOj. (S3). 

Bwnlliy: Watson: Eldon. Bishop, Davis. 
Moses (Bullock. IM). Archdeacon. Molby. 
Ram moil. Rsdiesm. Paylon (SherMan, 68). 
Jackson. 

Lei c e st er Ctty, Pools; Grayson, Hill, 
Walsh. Whitlow. Parker. Bloks. Joachtoi 
(Corny. 76). Lows, Robins. Lawrence 
(Hotkey. 78). 

D Afllaon (Lancaster). 


Crystal Palace 0, Sunderland 1 

Martyn in mess 


Don Beet 


P ATIENCE is the word at 
SeOmrst Park as Palace 
struggle to persuade 
their supporters that they can 
get by without the ifl«g of 
Armstrong, Southgate and 
Salako. 

The chair m an Ron Noades 
does not expect too much too 
soon from his "babes" and the 
captain Ray Houghton echoed 
the theme in his programme 
notes. "We must be more pa- 
tient and adopt a positive atti- 
tude,” he wrote. 

Afterwards the coach Ray 
Le win gton admitted that one 
thing his side had not been 
was positive. And, with up to 
eight players, Including Mar- 
tyn, Gordon. Coleman and 
Shaw, wanting to leave, the 
immediate outlook is not 
promising. 

"But you cannot say that 
Gordon, Coleman or Shaw let 
us down today," said Le wing- 
ton. Of Martyn, who had a 
stinker, he said: "Nigel has 
been tremendous this year 
and it would be wrong to criti- 
cise him. ” 

Everyone is aware of Mar- 
tyn’s capabilities but on Sat- 
urday he was unsure of him- 
self from the moment he 
conceded a penalty after 30 
seconds. 

He felled to hold Kubicki's 
shot and fouled Phil Gray as 
he attempted to pick up the 
rebound. Near the end Mar- 
tyn, aided by Gordon, did the 


same again, bundling over 
RnsselL 

Perhaps Martyn was aware 
of Sunderland's spot-kick fell- 
ings. They have missed seven 
of their last eight after Scott 
hit a post and Bracewell 
drove well wide. 

"Maybe ni get the laundry 
lady to take the next one,” 
joked their otherwise satis- 
fied manager Peter Reid after 
Sunderland's first hat-trick of 
away wins since 1990. 

Palace, without a League 
win since August 29, passed 
poorly and, with Taylor 
rarely receiving the ball 
where he likes it, in the air, 
they seldom looked like 
scoring. 

Sunderland's goal came 
when Martyn failed to hold 
Ball's shot, allowing Michael 
Gray to square the loose ball 
back for Kelly to miscue in off 
a post from two yards. 

It was a day that Martyn. 
and Palace, will want to for- 
get but hope, lies in a youth 
policy that has produced play- 
ers such as Leon McKenzie. 
At 17 this slip of a lad has 
talent to match that of his 
boxing father Clinton and 
uncle Duke. Both were pa- 
tient exponents of their art; it 
must be hoped that young 
Leon has the same virtue. 


Kelly (75mln). 

Oryaal Poleee.- Martyn; Edworthy (Dyer. 
761. Shaw. Coleman. Gordon. Hopkln. 
RptwtB. Houghton. Vincent (McKenzie. 
66). Taylor, Freedman. 

Svndwlmd: Chamberlain: Kublchl. 
Me Mile. Ord. Scan. Smith (Ru-nafl, h-0. 
Bracewell. BoH. M Gray. P Gray. Kelly. 

P Re|ef (Tipton). 


Tranmere Rovers 1 , Luton Town 0 

Luton grounded 


Ian Ross 


T ranmere rovers* 
annual fight against pro- 
motion has started in 
earnest. They are a rum lot 
down Preston Park way these 
days: few are better equipped 
to use self-deprecating hu- 
mour to good effect than the 
cynics of the Birkenhead 
crowd. They are suspicious of 
everything and everyone; 
conspiracy theories abound 
and compassion fatigue is set- 
ting m_ 

This was a most curious 
match for, after doing their 
level best to ease Tranmere 
forward to a comfortable vic- 
tory in the first half, Luton 
seriously threatened to run 
away with the match in the 
second. 

That they ultimately 


iibtoo unra dUU POUlI- 

less from a disappointing 
afternoon was entirely down 
to the naivety of players such 
as Scott Oakes and Bontcho 
Guenthev, who inexplicably 
chose to shoot from unsympa- 
thetic angles and distances 
when running directly at a 
creaking defence would 
surely have been the more 
successful option. 

This defeat condemned 
Luton to the bottom of the 
table and now might be an ap- 
propriate moment for the 
manag er Tarry Westley to 
remind his team that more 


often than not fortune favours 
the brave. 

Tranmere were guilty of 
over-elaboration, as they 
often are, for that is the bed- 
rock upon which their rela- 
tive success has largely been 
based. In patches their play 
was as enterprising and com- 
pelling as it has ever been but 
their ability to sustain pres- 
sure and crush technically in- 
ferior opponents has dimin- 
ished alarmingly in the last 
two seasons. 

Still, when things are bleak 
there is always Gary Bennett 
to entertain the artisans who 
stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the aristocrats. 

.A player who scored 47 
times for Wrexham last sea- 
son is managing only to tread 
water in this higher division 
— though at the shallow 
rather than the deep end at 
present. His inability to forge 
auy sort of credible relation- 
ship with John Aldridge Is 
remarkable. 

Aldridge’s smart far-post 
header — his ninth goal of the 
season — split the difference 
as early as the fourth mfnutp 
but in the end Luton deserved 
far better. 


(+nln). 

TrMtetowM Coyne; Thomas. Me 
Toaie. Slovens. Navin. Irons. , 
Brannon. AMhage. Barman (Moan, 
u™, Town Feunr; Alexander : 
JWmaon. Divi*. Oaken. UcL 
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RUGBY LEAGUE WORLD CUP 


Group One: England 20, Australia 16 


Group Two 

NZ 25, Tonga 24 


England strike a stunning blowi Ridge 

to the 


Paul Fitzpatrick aft Wembley 


A ustralia must 

be starting to view 
Wembley as some 
sort of charnel- 
house. Three of 
their last four appearances 
here since 1990 have ended in 
defeat, though the lesson for 
England Is that it is never 
safe to asBum'p the Kangaroos 
have been interred. 

In 1990 and 1994 they lost to 
Great Britain in the opening 
Test matches but went on to 
win the Ashes. They are still 
good enough to win the Hali- 
fax World Cup and further 
competition is sore to im- 
prove the ball control which 
so badly let them down on 
Saturday. But they are now 
under some pressure and per- 
haps even a little rattled. 

It was impossible to watch 
Australia here and not be- 
lieve that Bobby Fulton’s side 
would have been Improved by 
the Inclusion of Brett Mul- 
lins, Laurie Daley or Bradley 
Clyde to name only three of 
the Super League players who 
were overlooked. 

It must have crossed Ful- 
ton’s mind, though in the 
state of near civil war which 


in mes 



Edwards . . . kicking flaws 


now exists in Australia, he 
would not be at liberty to ad- 
mit it, that Mubins would 

have done a better job than 
the vulnerable Tim Brasher 
at full-back and that Daley 
and Clyde must have im- 
proved the three-quarter line 
and pack respectively. 

Australia have plenty to 

thtr>Tr about. England now 
simply need to keep their 
minds firmly fhpd on the two 

games ahead and they should 
go through to fee semi-finals 
as winners of their group. It 
was a source of satisfaction to 
Phil Larder, the England 
coach, that his dressing room 
was a quiet; reflective place 
after the game. The players 
know the celebrations are a 
long way oft. 

But .what an impressive 
start they made. England’s 
preparations were disrupted 
by the withdrawals of Gary 
Connolly and Martin Offiah, 
yet by the end of the after- 
noon, In a compelling and 
fluctuating contest, they had 
produced a performance 
largely beyond criticism. 

The great worry for Larder 
is the lack of intensity in dub 
competition. Wigan, whose 
players and former players 
provide fee bulk of the team, 
are bearing their opponents 
far too easily the se days and 
it is difficult to switch ftom a 
comparatively demanding 
level to one feat requires total 
concentration and high physi- 
cal endeavour for 89 minutes. 
Yet England achieved their 
goals admirably. 

Their pack, with Andy Far- 
rell superb at loose-forward, 
lost nothing in comparison 
wife the Australians. Clarke. 
Betts and Farrell formed a 
near flawless back row; Andy 
Platt departed on weary legs 
after an hour, having given 
everything, while Lee Jack- 
son could retain his Interna- 
tional Player of fee Year 
award if he produces more of 
this form at hooker. 

Carl Harrison gave way to 
Chris Joynl after 28 minutes 
and although the St Helens 
forward prefers fee second 
row he made the most of his 
opportunity at prop by scoring 
England's second try three 
minutes after the interval. 


lrirfring through from short 
range and getting a fingertip 
to the ball after Brasher had 
been left floundering. 

The hark division still needs 
cnmft fine-tuning. Shaun Ed- 
wards was Geoff Toovey's 
equal but his tactical k ic k i n g 
was below its usual impecca- 
ble standard. Barrie- Jon 
maBipt had a flawed after- 
noon and Kris Radlinski was 
occasionally vulnerable on bis 
international debut. 

The 19-year-old full-back is 
a cool customer but he had 
one really ted moment in fee 
second half when Pittler's 
high kick eluded him, took a 


Vmd bounce for the Austra- 
lians and allowed Coyne to 
score easily. But Radllnhsi 
was not unnerved and 
em e r ged wife great credit 
after some outstanding 
tackling. 

Daryl Powell, fee Keighley 
stand-off; opted for a risk-free 
policy and generated little 
creative play. But Powell is 
utterly trustworthy and, 
against sides as efficient as 
Australia, players who do not 
make mistakes are 
invaluable. 

hi fee end the costliest 
errors were made by Austra- 
lia. Wisharfs knock-on led to 
a scrum from which the mag- 
nificent Farrell, four minutes 
before half-time, went over 
fee line wife Toovey and 
Menzies unable to halt him; 
Brasher was at fanlt for 
Joynfs try soon after the in- 
terval and possibly the worst 
blunder of fee afternoon came 
when Hopoate spilled the ball 
rrpriar a dnal Englan d Chal- 
lenge and gifted Robinson a 
try. 

Six Twinntes from the end 
Dymock’s pass was inter- 
cepted by Newlove, who 
scored EgJand’s fourth touch- 
down and practically put Eng- 
land out of danger. Menzies 
got his second touchdown of 
fee afternoon too late to spoil 
a heartening day for England. 

FhMi i Radi task); Robtason. Matoar. 
Newtove. Beeliey: Remit. Edward* (capQ; 
Harrison (Joynt 281. Jackson. Putt 
(Houghton. M). Bans. CUrte. Farrell, 
tart* Brasher; Wtaftart Coyne. HJU. 
Kopoata; FWfar (cap)}. Toeway. Gfflnspu 
eHairaoon. 22min; Carrol 70). Bartrim (M 
Johns. 89). Carroll (Smith. 57). Msnztee. 
Pay. Dymock. 

I W kw a : S Com minus (England). 


Transfer speculation hovers over Wales opener 


W ALES begin their 
World Cup campaign 
tonight with Phil Ford of 
Salford, fee latest target for 
rugby union, reportedly set 
to move to Cardiff. 

Ford is not in the side to 


face France in the Group 
Three opener in Cardiff, 
but the coach Clive Grif- 
fiths is hoping that those 
playing have not been un- 
settled by the speculation. 
“It won’t be an excuse if we 


don't perform, but it hasn’t 
helped,” he said. 

France's captain Patrick 
Entat, the former Hull and 
Leeds scrum-half, and fee 
loose-forward Thierry Va- 
lero are fit after in jury - 



Instinctive stuff. . . The Fijians psych themselves for the job in hand at Keighley yesterday photograph: michael steele 


Group One: South Africa 6, Rji 52 

Fijians put their foot to the floor 


Edward Kennedy 
at Keighley 


were given a stand- 

[ tag ovation after this 
_ display of power, pace 
and invention yesterday. In- 
deed it is unfortunate that the 
Batis are in the same group as 
England and Australia and 
are unlikely to qualify, be- 
cause on this showing an ap- 
pearance in the semi-finals 
would be well deserved. 

The pre-match claim of fee 
South Africa coach Tony 
Fisher , a former Great Brit- 
ain hooker, that with the 


right sort of support his team 
would be world champions in 
five years was put in perspec- 
tive. The Rhinos were swept 
aside In the second half. 

The running of Fijian 
second-rower fee Toga was 
fearsome. Six times the South 
Africans aimed their restart 
kick at him and on each occa- 
sion his tackier needed 
lengthy treatment 

Fiji’s half-backs. Save Taga 
and Noa Nayacakalou, 
revelled in the space given to 
them by their forwards. The 
full-back Waiaale Sovatabna 
also linked to great effect 
while centre Filimoni Sara 


was often in fee right place at 
fee right time. 

Fiji quickly settled and 
tries by Sovatabua and fee 
winger Noa Nadruku put 
them on top after nine min- 
utes. Pierre van Wyk landed 
three penalties to give hope to 
the South Africans, but on 
half-time they were destroyed 
by a slick try. A good run by 
Joe Dakuitoga paved fee way 
for a neat score by Taga and 
gave Fiji a 16-6 interval lead. 

Within seconds of the 
resumption a fine move in- 
volving Nayacakalou, Mar- 
ayawa and Sovatabna gave 
Sara the first of his two tries. 


Paid Fitzpatrick 
at Wllderspool 


and opened the floodgates. It 
then became almost an exhi- 
bition as Marayawa. Sagaitu, 
Naisoro and Sovatabua all 
scored tries. But the highlight 
came in the last minute, when 
Dakuitoga raced 80 yards to 
take Fiji’s points tally 
through the half-century 
mark. 

"South 4Mo> Van Wyk; Coornbe. Ballot 
(Human h-t) Boshofl (Ludick 26min>. 
Johnson; Ctoate. Alkema; Walts. Van 
Deventer. Booysen. Williams. Fourla. 
Alberts [Boshofl h-t) (Ballot 50). 

FSh Sovatabua; Dalai lloga, Nalagilogi. 
Sam. Nadruku (Nattora SO). Nayacakalou. 
Taga: Kaumvaiu iSalusalu. 58)). Sagaitu 
(Vatubua. 68). Nakubuwei (Wanklroa. 9) 
DoqqI. Toga. Marsyawa. 

D Manson (Australia). 


A DROPPED goal from 
Matthew Ridge In In- 
jury time spared New 
Zealand one of fee greatest 
embarrassments of their lives 
last night at Warrington. 

With seven minutes of nor- 
mal rime left. Tonga led 24-12 
and fee only thing fee Kiwis 
had got right was fee haka. 
Tonga had given notice of 
their ability in fee 10th min- 
ute when Willie Wolfgramm 
finished off a move that he 
had instigated. 

By half -time, however, fee 
Kiwis seemed to have quelled 
Tonga’s fire and tries came 
from Hoppe, Kemp and Black- 
more in a 16-minute spell. 

But in the second half New 
Zealand, third favourites for 
the trophy, must have 
thought they had walked into 
an ambush in front of War- 
rington’s hugest crowd of the 
season, 8,088. 

Taufa scored on fee right 
and five minutes later New 
Zealand’s defence was a gain 
caught fiat-footed, this time 
on the left, when Veikoso hur- 
tled on to Duane Mann’s low, 
angled kick. 

Amone then landed a penal- 
ty when the Kiwis were 
caught offside; Tony Iro’s 
sloppy pass went to ground 
and Finau accepted fee gift. 
Amone added the goal {Mints. 
More depression for fee Ki- 
wis followed when Ridge con- 
ceded the most careless of 
penalties when his drop-out 
from undo: fee posts sailed 
into touch. 

New Zealand needed some- 
thing exceptional if they were 
to survive and to their credit 
they found it They produced 
some breath-taking handling 
movements and tries came 
from Okesene and Blackmore 
in the 73rd and 78th minutes. 
Both were improved by 
Ridge, at last showing why he 
is nnp of tiie best kickers in 
the world. 

And so to injury time and 
Ridge's decisive drop-kick, 
squeezed over with his 
weaker left foot A remark- 
able end to a glorious game. 

Haw Twin# Ridge; Hoppe. Btadauoro. 
Wiki (K Ire. 51 min). Barnett Ngarau. 
Jonas: Fongta (Ousene. 51). Era. Loreto 
[Hero. 62), T In. Kearney. Kemp (Pul 69- 
Ton— i Amone; Tauta. Vafkona. Howled 
(Finau. 56). VoIIcobo; Dymock. Woffgranun; 
M amelia (Uava'a, 81), D Mann. Hanaan 
{Masella. 71). G hlmnn. Hsumono. 
Gu nonbell. 

: D Campbefl (England), 


Weekend results 
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... , (total): 11 Fetrte 

nano (NoJcaattet; Sfxxfngham (Totten- 
ham). Tflboan (Leeds l. Shearer iBJae*- 
burn) • Fowler \Livetpool); Wright 
(Arterial). S Holdawwth (WdnbJaaor). 

POOLS CHSCKt Snore «traw (total 7 )1. 
6. 7. 17 50. 55. 5ft Hu eeerw dkewe (4) 

FACUPlThM-rewS UllMW 

t Durham C 1: Branop Auckland 0. Lan- 
raster i. Blyth 6paruis 3. BeriHngun Jer 
I Bonner Reg* 4. Dulwich 2: Breduwfl Tn 
4. Wembley i: Bradford PA 2. Cwoti Ash- 
ton i. Bromley 1. Saungbourtw H BucWng; 
nam Tn 0. AUerahOt Tn 1. Burton Z RC 
Warwick & Cnelmsford 1. Si to Icay Tn i. 
Dag S Rod i. Pint loot 1; Famborough 5. 
walton 5 Horsham 2: ForeM Green 1. On- 
drutoiaTn l:Oravnoend6 NXCarahato t 
1: Guteotoy 6 Mocstey l; Ha dnertord JL 
Solihull 2. Hendon 0. Hayea 3: Her tford To 
D. Sudbury Wndra 2. Hyde U«d iCtM 
Buy a Kings Lynn 1. Caway Wand ft 
Leicester Utd 0. Eveahara Utd 1: Hartnett 
i it ps ton Tn ft Morocamb e k to » 
borough 2; North*** 0. Eulwood Tn IX 

Sand wed 1 . Rumiklan * Dumawda tSpem 

nymoor 6. MWigbam Tnl; St Alban a * 
Rundowt l: Stevenage 2. Swrefttejonj 
4 Halesowen t: TBe» ne >M l . I* * 1 *?? 
■toWt l: Tiverton Tn 4. BMe ttfd 1. T oottog 
a n a Ashford Ut 1: TTuwtajd geTn 2. 
u-nai AFC ft Weymouth 2. Ourcheeter 
jfw£2k)(0 UM \ Hmddey Am Z Wisbech 

qMvSSotliu. CO WH KH CHr AttrtWC- 
ft Slough ft K id- 
der mMMr f. Dover I; MtcrteHWd & 
Bromsgrove 1. Runcorn ft H ehfax J: We tt- 
mil t Qotonhaad 2. Laadfeie *■ 

Sidcrmmaler (P12. Pta26 Y. 2. Bromegrove 

113-241. 3 Hednoatord 06*221 

UNiSOHO '■»«■!■» kim h f DMetora 
Accrington Stanly O^f^U Ha 
3 . Knowdey 2. Chortey ft WH 9M AW M 
Emlcy 3. Mattock K FnckJey 4 OnvMm 
Look Tn 2. Bamber Bridge X Leg dfe. 
mandtngai 1. Bamber Bridge (P12.P^». 

ni.iainr- A«rek>n Tn 1. Reriwood tfc Ath- 
citon LP o. Hanoqalc Tn 2: 
inv Critic 0. Lincoln Utd 2. Aswon U» 1. 
F?LtijIo Bor l Nemerwak) a Whitley fly 
i Gretna i: Worktngtoo 2. Warnmlfah Te 
■> WnHcaop Tn 3. G! Harumod in ». 

| CIS i rt nue Awii h r BMrtai Ayffa- 
hury 1. ^ 

Enr..-Ul 1 

m r BifJJOP* Storttord 1. 

S?nnn UW J. Vnov.l S. Toed«OLira*»» 
fSngec t EntteW |P«- PaOKlO* 
rnaiwn 3. 

niniihgiT Barking 2. B Tn 3 
□ArikfiaRQtod Tn 4. 

Imrwad Utd 0. Ontord C 2. ButaHp jMWl 

CJ^Som Utd ft u >^r«gn^ 

nani ft WjMng W» Tn r 

o tMond DtuUfOru CMH 01 H SI ™to ft 

Wivnnnoo Ttt 3. CrtUor 

hold 2. Edgww** Tn i Arnft 

Egbam Tn ft Uetrcpoman - 

Ion 5. Croydon ft 

T.murv v Samoa waMee^l.BedfanaTn 

j. Wimam Tn 2. Ware 1^*™ 
Cjmmwloy TnJ.Ctoimtfc^Tluw^ 

IIU: HmltraTnftFlaclnra8HBiJ^ Atoey 

I. HdiotmU Utd i Cove ft HoracJvirtfi ^ 
vvimJaor & Eaml. HoraJim l. TrB«Tn < 
LdLitkin Tn 2. hdVWr T« ft Sav^B | 

NcrthwoM 1 “■ Wl "B™ * 

pnapuTHM wmhw hihuiixbh 

(XAOUCl FWrti Conaitrt 

Cn-vk Tn S POortee 1. EphJ#» 

MhW Syn 

awn Fodoralrai t. SMtSae iS 

snort Stockton 7. Fertytan I «» ■ 

Auddand 1. BTM Newcastle ft «»«**■“ 

a Murtbn 2. WJumy Tn ? 5"atian»nS1. 


ENDSLBQH LEAGUE 
Hrat DfvMon 


(1) 2 S ara b and (0) O 

a and DO 43. 75 1T.HR 

Barnsley 2, Leicester 2 Charlton ft 
Qrlrretw 1; C Palace ft Sundertand 1: Hud- 
deraflekf ft Port Vale 2: lp«v»k* l. Wohie^ 
hampkMi 2; Okfitam 1. Portsmouth i: Shod 
Utd 0, Darby 2: Stoke 1. Norwich 1: Tran- 
mere 1. Luton ft Waaord ft MlUwall 1; 
Weei Bran 2. Reading ft 
P W 


Darby- 


11 

11 

10 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

L. IT 

" 11 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 


L F A Pto 

2 IS 13 n 
2 11 7 SI 

2 13 10 18 

3 IB 21 IS 
a is ii is 

3 18 12 IS 

2 15 W 16 

3 15 11 IS 
3 IS 11 IS 
5 15 W IS 
3 14 12 IS 

3 11 11 IS 

4 19 18 IS 

5 10 12 14 
4 15 14 IS 

4 12 15 IS 

5 14 IS IS 
3 13 IS IS 

6 15 20 11 

3 ID 12 11 

4 10 IB 11 

5 14 18 lO 

5 0 13 lO 

5 8 14 


•i— “~n gortaeerwn (total): ID Good- 
man (Wotwra). B Aldridge (Trawaera). 8 
Blake (Shelf Utd); Bowyer (Charlton). 
Seecad PMdair Brenflord 1. Blackpooi 
ft Bristol Rvra a Bournaraoutn ft Bumley 
1. Wycombe 1: Carilale ft Notts Co ft 
ChasterheM t. Crewe ft Hull 2. Shrews- 
bury % Oxford UU 2. Stockport J; ftJtoer- 
ham 1. Oi trtito n ft Swansea ft Bradtord C 
ft Swindon ft Bristol C ft Wstaak 7. Peter- 
borough 1: York 1. Wratbam 0, 

P W 0 l _F A 

TiiVr It 8 ‘ 

11 7 

1? 8 

11 5 


Cm 


S327 




York- 


23 B *0 
1 3 17 11 XX 

3 1 21 W XI 

1 4 15 W IS 

. . . 4 2 12 8 IS 

H I i 38,8 39 

- 5 2 IS 9 IT 

2 4 IS 14 IT 

1 5 15 18 18 

4 3 13 12 18 

3 4 14 13 IB 

6 2 13 » IS 

3 3 12 14 14 

4 13 12 IS 
4 4 13 IT IS 

4 4 13 it 11 

5 4 12 IS 11 

2 S 7 12 11 

i SM’S 
! ilS 8 

4 6 6 14 T 
Laertbn gaelaonrwre (total): IS While 
(Nona Co). io Grader (Rotherham): Jones 
(Bournemouth): Barnes (Yerift ■ De 
8 bb» (Wycombe). 

Third DMaiem Barnel 3. Eaetar 2; Bury ft 
L Ortant i; Cvnbrtdae Wd 4. Carats 2: 
Chialar 0, Doncaater i; Cotchaatar 4 Hart- 
tapobt V. GUUngham 1, Rochdale ft Hare- 
tort 2. Torquay 1j Uneota ft DarHngtDn Z 
Plymouth 3. Fulham ft Praaton ft scar- 
bonugh ft Seuntfwp* ft Northampton ft 
Wgan ft Manafleto ft 
P 


L r A Pto 

1 17 4 as 
a is is *o 

2 21 17 IS 
4 » 11 IS 

2 17 11 IS 

l S«3« 

« 1 19 14 18 
- 4 n a it 

3 13 tt 18 

4 14 13 18 
4 18 17 13 
9 13 17 IS 

txvn 

_ . 4 13 22 13 

3 3 5 12 13 1* 
’ 5 10 20 1* 

4 ii a ii 

5 11 15 ID 

8 11 17 ID 
ID 28 8 

leedtara mdaeewi i mn - n Dale 
[CartRlf e~ Coraotn (Cwnortoge utd). S 
Adcnek (Cokiwstor). 



■ Athlon* 


ft Bohamtaos 5; Deny C t, Donctafh 1; 
Drogheda 3. GaNmy ft Btwtaounte ft 
Shamrock Renan ft St Patridi'a ft UCD 1. 
I e> u rr » «yi SSoo Run ft Cortt C 1 
BSSH UMM ft se d a n Ards 1. GSena- 
wi 1; Glentoran l. Bangor i; LtaHeid 1, 
Cruaaders Z Poradnan ft CamnirtBe 1. 
nran Canfck ft Omagh Th ft CeiarabM ft 
DtaHtoy i: Lama 2. BaByetara ft Newry i. 
Ballymena 2. 


■DLL'S SCOTTISH LSAOUSi Praoder 
DMatost Aberdeen ft Rangma 1; CeWc ft 
Panic* 1: Hfeamlan ft Falkirk 1; KBroer- 
3. Haarta 1; MolharweU 0. Radh Z 

P W D l F A_ Pto 



1 It 
1 12 
a 13 


2 IS 

5 18 
9 13 


1 U 8 12 

310 fit 


2 

2 8 9 

4 9 15 

5 5 13 
5 5 13 


(BUI): 7 Booth (Ab- 
erdeen). a UcCotot (Rangere); Arnoo 
(Motherwell): Craig (Partlck): Thom 
(CaMc). 

PM DtwMone aydebank 1. Graenocfe 
Morton ft Dumbarton 1. Dundee Did ft 
Dundee ft St Mlmeo 1; Hamilton V Due- 
term Una ft St Johnatone 1. Ah* to io. 
I lir a alaintfeoa 1, DunfarmBne fPO. 
PteZi): 2. Dunce* (8-131; 3. Oundee UW 
(8-13). 

Seeead Dfrtrtonr Berwick O. East Fda 1; 

Clyde I. Stranraer 1; Forfar 0. Sorting 6; 
Queen of South 0, Ayr ft Sfartwuaetmto 3. 
Morurase 1. t a a rtag atortbsta ‘LEasl 
Fite (Pft P1921): ft Berwk* (8-18); ft Strao- 
raar (8-131- _ 

Third matdaea Breehtn 0. Atoion 1: Cow- 
derbeadi 1. Arbroath 1: East Staling ft 
Caledonian T 5: Quean'S Park ft Alloa ft 
Ron County 1. Uvmgstoo 1. UAg 
raadkge 1. LMngaion (Pft Pts22c ft 
Brechin (8-1 B): 3. Rora County (8-15) 

HJir COUmSL LB IOIfh Wre n ee— t 

Blackpool Ryraft HoOosr OB i; Cldherea ft 
Roesendaie UM ft Derwan 1. Chadtoton 
l; Eastwood Hnnfey 1. Qfossop NE 1: 
NsnMfdi To ft Mains Road ft Newcasde 
Tn ft Salford C It Penrlta 1. Burscoooh ft 
Present ft FUxton 2 Sketraersdato LBd ft 
Si Helens Tn *i TraSort 1. Kidsgnive Ath 
ft ~~ ff- era* Ashton To ft Squires 
Oak ft Datay HiB BtacfcpooJ Mechanics 
1; Mag hub ft Formby 1; M tddl ir wtc t i Adi ft 
Adwrton Cofflarias ft Nelson 2. Cheadle 
Tn 2 Ramabobon UW 1. Vanhall GM a 
Stan ton da la 0. Haatlngdan ft Tetley 
Walker 1. Casdeton Gabrteto 0 
BCAZBR HCIWf UUBO B Prem ie r 
DhMon Baktock Tn ft Salford ft Cam- 
bridge C 3. Aiherstone 1: Cheltenham ft 
Qresley Rvm ft Crawtay To ft Gloucester 
•ft Worcester 1. Hastings G Lee di n g 
■- r- 1. Rushden (Pft Ps22T. Z 
Worcester 110-21); 3. Cbabanhsm 110-31). 
■Utand DMdue BlUtn TO 3. ROOtatoh 
Tn ft Bridgnorth Tn I.Tanraortb*: Dndtoy 
18 3. Hinckley Tn ft Grandtom Tn 1. Bed- 
mflh Utd 1; Nuneaton Bor 1, Corby Ta ft 
Putt Rrgra 3. Moor Green Z G e ra Bent 
PMetatu Bashlay 3. Fereham Tn ft Erflh S 
Belvedere 4, Posts Tn Y. Ftoher W 2. 
Breinvee Tn ft Flea: Tn 1. Cteusaan Taft 
Tonbridge Angela 1. Haven Tn 1; Water- 
ktortlie i. Yata Tn 1: Wastortto-Mara 4. 
Margate 3. 


Premier DMWera AWdtotd UW Z Arnold 
Tn 1; Belper Tn 1. Maltby MW 1, Brigg Tn 
1, Oasen Aflt Z HWtam 3. Amahorpe Web 
Z HatfleM Mato ft L hmre a d ge ft Hnduaa 
Tn ft Gtoashoughton Wei ft North Ferrtjy 
UW 3, Denaby UM Z Ossefl Tn4. ShWltoW 
1 ; PtekermgTn ft Thackley ft StoekSOrtlge 
P8 ft Qoole To a 

ORSAT BOLLS LSAOUSi Pism ire to 
More BacfcweP Uld 1. Credinon Utd C: 
bldpon 2, Barmpie Tn 1; Caine Ta 1. 
TauMon Tn 1: Elmore Z Ctappan ar a Tn 4; 
MangotoUald Utd 8. Rome Tn ft Tarring- 
ton I.OddOeraiAOi 1. Poatpooert Sn> 
lot MF v Pan Hon Rvra. 
ram i IMS I8AOUB Ftret DMalnre 'Jv 
srpool 0. BJacktxan 0 : Man Utd 2 Leeds ft 
avom lasumHci comuiATioib 
PM DMefore Areenrt ft Wimbtedon 0. 
HOOUNm IXAOUBi Brat DMeiera 
Arsenal 0. GlBioghaM ft CamCrWgt UO i. 
Southend UW ft Chariton Att 3. Fulhsm tt 
L Orient 2. Offl 1; Portaraouth 0. LC^wma 
1; Tesodhut 9. l a twch Tn ft Wascra i. 
Norwich C 3, Pm HUP UH 3. Chatoea 3 
LEAGUE OF WAiXSr AWRN)H 3. 
Caarnarien Tn X Brnon Parry 0. Cwmbran 
5. Cameaa Bay Z Aim Lida ft Conwy 0. 
Barry Tn ft Ebbw VWe 1 . Comab's Quay 1; 
Hotyvmll 4. Uanatfi ft fatter Cardiff 3. Porth- 
madog ft Ua aaan s am d g. Sanger S ft 
Rhyl 1. Gaaresm ft ParapasM Ten 
Panto v Newtown. 

CBAIOlIV smigsM OlBALi Haarta c 

Coventry 5. 

SPANISH ISAnOta Rayo UaBacano 1. 
SitmwKi 4r Ceha ft Attotmo Madrid 3. 
Ovuao ft Vafama 1:ZngozaO. TanerJs 
ft Mends 1. Ataacate f: Deocnivo Cresna 
ft Racarg Santander ft Emmrnl 8. Sparing 
Glfon ft Atbtots BtBrei 1. Sevdia L Veto 
ootid 3. Real Soctodad a ~ ' 

Bella l. Barcelona 5 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP QUAU- 
FYOUL Oreop Ftvei Czech Remibic Z 
Belarus ft Gim* Severe Bulgaria 3. Al- 
bans ft Germany 6. Moldova 1. 

? W D L F A PN 

8 7 1 D 22 5 22 

8 6 1 T 22 8 IS 

B 4 0 4 10 9 12 

9 2 1 6 9 15 7. 

8 2 1 5 7 16 7 

9 2 0 7 3 2S S 


EUROPEAN U-21 CHAMPIONSHIP 
QUALIFYING, Qreop Tvror Armenia 0. 
Brtglum 1 Qruup Severe Germany 3. 
Moldova 1. 


Rugby Union 


Ingstoke 19. Lewes Z ft 8 Soiihun 14. 
wo ree wer 19; Bratangion SO. Aspatria 1ft 
Chettanham 11 Wastone-Mare 13: CIHton 
11. Met Police 1ft Gtoueaster OB 7. Ldn 
Wetah 15: Hairogato 6. Fykle 2ft Havant 
11. Exeter 2ft Henley 33. Homes ft L St 
Helena 15. Hull 1 3. Lydrwy 37. Kariow 7; 
MacciesttoU 18. Motley ft Nelherall 7. 
Wmnmgton Pk 17: Northern 21. Stour- 
bridge 22: Odey 16, Stoke ii; Plymouth 18. 
Camber ley 38: Redruth 19. N Watsham lft 
Rossiyn Pk 14. Richmond 22: Rotherham 
15. Coventry 2». Scunthorpe 18. WBlsaO 
49; Stockton 8. Lend* 27; Tabard 28. As- 
keans 15: Weamnmbe Pk 9. Reeding 3ft 
Etogby 49. Broad St 17. 

COORAQE CUJBS (73MP: Leeto* One: 
Bristol 30. Sale & Hartoqome 23. Saraoens 
15: Orreh 21. caooe m ter 3: Waaps ft Bath 
15: W Harfltopoo) 1ft 

5 S - - •« 

5 5. 

5 4 0 
5 3 0 


A PB 


Hart 

Leto 

Warn 


Om 

Sola 

(Hoc 


W Hartlepool — 


0 0 141 61 10 

0 0 140 87 1 0 

1 KS2 S S 

- - - 2 1ZZ B3 

5 3 0 2 96 84 

5 2 0 3 71 » 

0 4 64 100 

72 176 

§ 125 
112 


5 10- 
5 10 4 
5 0 0 5 


LlBpnl I Wd DUQiUU II » ms nroiiieraei 

49: Blackhsalh 39. Newcastle GlftNM- 
•mghim 9. Ldn trail 2ft Wakefield 16. Ldn 
Scoato2ftyuto*.a« r7 T7^ pp 



5 5 0 0 230 63 IO 

- 6 0 0 88 63 IO 

3 0 2 168 117 S 

0 2 115 98 6 

_ 1 2 101 132 8 

2 0 3 90 93 4 

1 1 3 60 109 3 

1 □ 4 BO 128 X 

1 0 4 80 130 X 

1 0 4 90 142 Z 

„ NATIONAL LSAOUSi First 
Aberavon 16. Llanelli 3ft Aber- 
i«ery 3. E VaJe 1ft BrMJgwid 12, Po«r- 
pridd 17; CardW 67. Treorehy 3; Newfiridga 
«. Swm-e. 1ft ^ n 

5 4 0 1 203 59 1 8 

- 6 5 0 1 205 103 1 7 

6 5 0 1 199 90 17 

6 3 0 3 in 111 94 

5 SO 2 I? 

5 3 1 1 87 « 11 

£4 1 1 117 93 11 

6 3 0 3 92 120 ■ 

6 2 0 4 104 194 4 

5 I 0 5 63 179 S 

- ' - 6 81 2« 1 


Star 


i o 

5 9 


3 S 63 188 O 

Seoond OMUore Caerphatv 23. Aber- 
synsi! 0: Duovan! 25. Pofflypool IV. Dan- 
Sxert Z3. Bonymaeo Kt Maestog 15. 
Ystodgyrdais 7: S Vain Poise Cress 
Keys 27. Teacy Utd 31. 44nh»» \ ^ 

r-inr — - 6 5 0 1 147 63 18 

?S«ypooi_H fi 5 Q 1 149 84 15 

iSaSres 6 5 0 1 94 BD IO 


VsbeJgywtoi 


liii'iS * 

- * 8333 12! 104 S 

6 3 0 3 ID 128 6 
6 3 S 3 77 87 7 

5 2 D 4 83 118 • 

6 1 0 5 77 142 S 
6 1 0 5 X 104 3 

£ 1 D 5 90 161 a 

*m lEKNE Wrs CHAlPdOKggi Pre- 
irtw tiaj ~r rwet OMaiera Hawick 2a 
Seta lft Hers* FP 3L Boraagtamar 30: 
Uehaae 26 Strflaig Co 27; Waaontans 23. 
EMtoxrgk Asads 31. Jeerart ntofainre 
SMC 2 Seftflk l 7 ._Jefrforal 3ft Durm 
■X: S»wra Mel Fr» 17. KefeO 3& W Ol 
crara T. EuRdee ffiFP 1 2. D>W ito- 
Ware Bczei 50 Ccracrphcte 13: MiwaM- 
nuga 2i. iCiksaiifc ■& Ptebtas 0 
0=« Aiads 32. Prat wn «.sS y_M. 
Siasstnotb 9 Peurtti DSvWere Ayr 1ft 
S Sft Kibnaraock 51. Had dinglon 
£: ® Sobrato 1 Vfigttiwn- 

im> s Fschurat: Wito 23. 

H^JKX CkWPORATTOH LEAOUE. 
nrez P ta ta i B tr Backrack Col 1ft Cart 
Ccnat 21 toats&anaft 'irrirtrene 94: O 
Behosere H Qar-yawan 1ft St Ma rys 
^ 4 5 Wertcy 9: Voung 12 . 

SLarressB S ee — rt P siphar 30. &rndarg 
u Ukoir 24 Edugasmxi 25. ruru 


IB. Greyaiones 2ft O Craecefit 20. Becthm 
Rngre ft Teranure Col 17, Wan Oarers B. 
CLUB MATCtuae Bownernoudi 3ft High 
Wycombe 13: Hereford 2ft Nuneaton 11; 
Kendal 13. Tynedale 8: Penance 10. Cam- 
bom* 31: Preston G 27. Bradtord 8 Blng- 
ley 2V, Lichfield 5ft Lalghlon B 1ft Shrt- 
llatd 31. Rtob to adala ft 
TAMAR CUP: Cornwall 35. Devon 27 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CENTENARY WORLD CUP 


(4) 20, AnetnSta (5) IS. to 
Tries: Farrell. Joynt Newlove. Rob- 
inson. toata: Farrell 2. A mu » H e r Wra 
Menzies 2. Coyne. Oerter Wtehart 2 
I41JU1I 

F9 (16) 82, Sooth Afrioa (B) S. F^r 
Trias: Seru ft Sovatabua 2. Daluiftog*. 
Marayawa. Nadruku. Natooro. Sagaito. 
Taoa. Onals- Nayacakalou ft Taga ft 
* ~ ‘ Van Wyke 3 (4.B4S) 

(12) *5, Tobws (O 24. 
New Zealand: Tries: Blackmore 2. 
Hoppe. Kemp, Okeaane. Oortm Ridge Z 
Drop geek Ridge. Towgae Triear Finau. 
Tauta. Veikoca, Wotlgramm. Coals: 
Amone 4 (8.063) 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE LEAdIBi 
Pmhr Dudley Hill 14, Lock Lane 1ft 
Hemel Hempstead 19. Egremont 10; MU- 
torn a Saddleworth 24. Rrat DMalore 
Beverley 26. Eaatmoor 14: East Leeds 4, 
Biackbrook 2ft Oldham St Aimes 2ft Leigh 
E U Oultan 38, Oewsbury Cel 20. Seoond 
DMalore Hull Dockers 14. Barrow taland 
18; Mew Earewldi 12. Overtden 8ft Nor- 
manton 3B Mktord 16; Wigan St Judes 38, 
Ecdesft 

Golf 

OERMAN MASTERS (Berlin) L ta iSna 
(tael eooroe (GBrira unless stated): 264 
A Forebrand (Swa) 64. 64, 67. 69. 28S B 

Langer (Gerj 87. 6ft 67. 66, 2SS R Ctsydon 
66. 61. 74. 87. 288 P-U Johansson (Sws) 
84. 66. 71. 68; J Pamevik (Swfit 68. 64. 70. 
87. an P Eales eft eo. to. 67: J Haegg- 
man (Swe) 67. 67. 6ft 69. 272 H Thul (Gar) 
70. 70. 6ft 66; J Cocerra (Argl 68. 7ft 65. 
86; S Struver (Ger) 89. 71. 6ft 675 R BoxaO 
71. 66. 87. 68; I Garrido (8p) 70. 8ft 67. 69 
27S T Lehman (USI 67. 67. 7ft 68: J San- 
dekn iSvmi 67. 67. 70. 69. 274 R Allen by 
(Aus) 71. 87. 71. 65; R Karteeon (8we) 69. 
70, E, 6ft J Townsend (US) 8ft 74 8ft 86: 
P Teravairwri (US) 6ft 6ft 69. 67: S Grappa- 
sorati (It) 68. 71. 67. 68: S Richardson 69. 
6ft 68. 89: S Lyle 67. 72. 86. 8ft G Turner 
(NZ) 87, 6ft w. 7ft J Payne 6ft 68. 69. 71. 
275 P HMtotam (Sara) 87. 68. 75. 67: M 
Mackenzie 87, 72. 89. 67: M-A Jimenez 
(Sp) 6ft 67. 74. 6ft V Singh (FIJI) 7ft 63. 71. 
8ft P Mitcnell 68, 64, 71. fZ R Gooeen ISA) 
64,89.70. 72. 2T8JRhiera(Sp) 09. 70.7ft 
67; S Ames (Tfat) 89. 7ft 67. 7& F UndQran 
(Swe) 68. 6ft 72. 7ft 277 R Rafierty 71. 7ft 
71. 65: S Torrance 71. 7ft 88. 6K M-A Mer- 
ton (So) 68, 72, 69, 68: R UcFbrlane 73. 64. 
71, 8ft A Cotiart 60. 71. 88. Bfc K Eriksson 
(Swe 64. 73. 7D. 7ft S Lima (Sp)67. 67.72. 
71; A Shertwrne 69. 65. 71. 72; E Slmaak 
| Gar] 74, 64. 67, 72 278 A Murray 71. 70. 
70. 67: A BCSterl (Svrib) 69. 87. 72. 70 
Z7BP Berhoret(G«») 71,67, 68.73.2SOP 
Bator 71, 89, 70, 7ft P O’Malley (Aus) 7ft 
70, 89, 71, M Lannor [Sana) 69. 70. 69. 72: B 
Marthbenk 69. 68. 69. 74. 2S1 P Way 71 
TO. 72, Bft P torosdnmt 71. 7ft 71. 6ft F 
Tanuud (Fr) 75. 64. 72. 7ft P Curry 7ft 6ft 
70.72. 


Tennis 


ATP INDOOR TOURNAMENT (Tou- 
loutar Sa ui to lnal w A BoMsoh (Fr) to M 
ftossat (Swttz) 3-ft 7-6. 8-4; J Courier 
[US) tot C PloUne (Fr) 7-6. 6-4. Hnnfc 
B eetac h tot Comr 6-4. 6-7. 6-a 
ATP TOUR INDOOR TOURNAME NT 
(Kuala Lumpur): tra i l Ruth* F Wp 
nnimli (Ays) to P McEnroe (US) 6-3 6-3: 
M Mas (Ctple) to C Cmraal (U) 6-4. 6-1: L 
LTA AUTUMN SATNLU1C (Nottingham), 
tore Sotrt-fbtrtc R Kwrtg (6A) U P 
Kuhn ISA) 6-1. 6-4; O Mini (Aut) M C 
Beecher (OB) 7-6. 7-ft W 

Mandl &-1. 6-3 Do uW aa; Hnafc E Msn a ir 
C Singer (SwdZ.'US) MS HWdMZa/A Ruefi 
(US) 7-5. 6-2 Women; Send arts A 
Tordotf (6B| to K Ptasiek (Den) 6-2. 6-1 
A I. HU |GB) bt O Sarabanschfcoirm (Be- 
larus. G~4. 6-3. Rasb Sndth W Tordoff 
t-FL-Z Doubles: tone* A Lh.d rt s dl * 
Rner (Swe) U S Srnun/J Wood (OB) 7-8, 

ffiSOK TOUR EVENT iMeSan Mow- 
cray) Mere Pbreb D Inbrt |GS) to G 
Hendereon KJB) 8-*- 7-6. Waure DM 
J PrtDu (GBJ M J Lutrova (Rus) 8-2. 5-7. 

6 -a. 


INDOOR TOUR- 
NAMENT (Zurich)- EeuaMIu rtm I MajoR 
(Cro) to C Rubio (US) 7-6. 6-ft M Plena 
(Fri bt M De Swaidl ISA) 8-1. 6-4. Ptosfc 
M*4o8 bi Pierce 6-4. 6-4. 

■ADPEEN CONNOLLY TROPHY (Glas- 
gow): om u-21 9, US IW 2 (GB last): 
Sin gleet K Cross bt K Sand arson 6-1. 
6-ft JeHa tost to S S u re sp here 6-1. 6-0 
Doubles: Crosa/Jelfs bt T Qreen/F 
Taylor 6-1. 6-4. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Pfaty-otfar AW ante 

10. Colorado 4 (Atlanta win series 3-11; 

Cincinnati 1ft Lea Angeles 1 (Cincinnati 
winft-OL __ _ 

AHBBCAN f A GM If r F b prita Seattle 

11. New York 8 (sertae tied 2-27 Cleveland 
ft Boston 2 (Cleveland win 3-0) 

Basketball 

SU U SB U ER LBAOUEc Leicester 74. He- 
mel 81. 

Bowls - 

CAUSEWAY COAST MASTERS (Bally- 
money, Nl): Q uar te r Rn a hn J Henry (Ira) 
bt W Rtehards (Eng) 2V-8; A Hi 
(Big) bt J Price (Wales) 21-11: R 

(Scot) bt 8 Rees (Wales) 21-1». ■ 1 - 

(be) M A Marshall (Scot) 21-20- 
- ton Create bt Hemy 21-M: 
bt Thompson 21-11. 


Boxing 


(Ballymena, holder) to Angel Beltre (Dorn) 
pto WHO bw e r CreUb— del Up h t m i ll 
tow eight TNfau Atafao Dodeon (teUng- 
lon) bi Huobea Dalpteault (Can) rat A 
HEAVYWEIGHT CONTEST (Atlantic 
City): Lennox Lewi* (London) bt Tommy 
Morrison (US) rat ft 

Cricket 

lllllf IH l HATCH (Rafkat. India): New 
Zealand 306-6 dec. Indian Board Presi- 
dent XI 3996 dec (R DravM 145no. M Az- 
haruddln 100. R Singh 50L 


Cycling 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Duitema. 
Col): Mere Aaaateor Road Racer 1. D Ne- 

Itesen (Nrth) 4hr S2mta 39s«5 2. D Sgnao- 

■in (It) at iBsec; ft P Rodngrac (Ecul 4ft 
Also: ft M Stephens (GB) 4ZB. Wren** 
Road Race: 1. J Longo (Fr) 2hr 37mln 
4Gaec: 2. C Uaisal (Fr) at assoc 3. E Pu- 
cmsfcaite lUth) 1 Jft 4. L ZberB ISwitz) 
112; 6. J PoUkmlcM* (Lith) 3L3K 5. R 
Bonanoml (It) 4.18: 7. M Corredor JCto) 
4.36: B. L Jackson (Can) 4J6: 9. S Boub- 
nankenm (Rus) 4 3&, TO. K Was lArt) 4S. 
tore 17. M Purvis (GB) 8JE. 

Darts 

WORLD PH OP E6M OHAL TEAM CMAM- 
PfOHSHIP (Ayr); Serarni irered (Engucv 
Vft M t stolBtf). P K *U o n /H Huilugtan M D 
Priestley /E Bristow 8-Z J (S»^ 
Taylor bt A Warritof/K Stlotak 6-ft * 

Downos (USVQ Vrtrier (US) to D Smhhnr 

Kirby (Ira) 6-5; K prttartJ Har vey |8coi) 
to J Lowe/C Lsjarrarto 6-4: PrtaeSey/ 
Bristow bt WanmeriSpWsk 6-5. Enreref 
Ha rriugiow U J Wilson (SeotVP Tigtor 
6-5; DaEar/Harew « S Downa (U Si/G 
Vorrler (US) g ~ 6 : L P T nj ?^ ” 2 
SmtIWKtrby 6-3; TMrab ylWdre to 
WiWoiUTayior 6-4: Warttaer/Splotak W 
EsnsonMarrin^on 6-5: 

H DownasA/errtert-2; tartfb/Klrby to 
Deller/Harvsy 6-5. 

Gymnastics 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Sabas, 
japan): torn MtoWoet ell rareui- 
Inn f*— 1 lUiiJTiin 1. Ll XtaMhuano 
(China) 57«Bp« 2. V Sefierao (B Maraal 
57 4&. ft E Chsbaav ((tea) 57248: 4. A 
VoS^ (Rrt) 57212:5. V BrtenM |G to, 
57.188; 8. V Hatokada Uapani 36.9» 7 Y 
Chech! m 58887: 9. Zhang Jtopng (»!"■) 
56.799: 9. Han Yoonmoo (5 Kor) 5E.7K: ’ft 
A Weckef (Ger) 56.812. W omere Te«n 
,,,, nr Heal atsreflngsi 1, Romania 
337B85pts: 2. China 366.476; 3. US 384.70ft 
4. Russia 384.688: ft tertUn* WJWjft 
France 37B203; 7. Spain 3/MOft ft Be- 
larue 376512; 9. Hungary 3FTM1. 10. 
Japan 37iii2: 11. Greece 370263. 12. 
Aurtral® 388203. 1 ft Gara iar® 

14. Itoiy 3B7JBO. 15. Canada 3»0VL M. 
uatteklataB SQO^Ift 17, Israel 3BR8(tt lft 

GB 359^53; 1ft Bulgaria M S 

Korea 357.475: 21, Brazil “7290: 2ft Ka- 
zakhstan 35ftfl7B; 23. Argentina 360.667. 
M. Mewa 


payeva (Ukr) 39.248pb: 2. S Chorkina 
(Rus) 38.130; 3, L Mitosovtol (Rom) 39XB& 
4. s Amnnar (Rom) 39 049: ft D Moceanu 
(IS) 3BJB6; ft Mo HuUan (China) 36754 7. 
K Strug (US) 36.749. a. D KDchrttova (Rue) 
36.686. 9. Mao YanlUlO (China) 38630: 10, 
Y Pekun (Belarus) 36.530 


Hockey 


ENGLISH NATIONAL I F A O UB Rrat 
mv la l nre O Loughnmlans 4. Bournvtlle ft 
Yesterday: Canterbury 4. Surbiton 3: E 
Grins road 2. Hounslow 1: Guddtord S, Tro- 
jsna O. Havant 0. Cannock 5; Indten Gym 1. 
Reading 3: St Albans 1, Barton! T Z Stour- 
port 1. Soulhgale 7. E enaod Plvis ln ni 
Cro6tyx ft Bromley 0; Doncaster i. Broob- 
lande 4; Edgbaston 2. City ol Portsmouth ft 
Qkn City Q, Blueharts 0: Harbmi M ft 
Hampetaao ft Ssca 2. Beeston «: Often WW 

0. Firebramis 1; Richmond 4. Sheffield 1. 
SCOTTOH NATIONAL LEAGUE CtydW- 
dato 3. Menzieshdl 3: Grange 1. Gordoo- 
ian» *, MIM it. uodingslon 0: Torbrev W ft 
Kalbuma ft Western 7. inverieWi ft Yew 
terdayr Western S. MIM 1. WrtUn ra 
(after 4th series): 1. Torbrex W 4-8; 2, 
Western S-9; 3. Gordon Ians 4-9. 

CLUB CHAMPIONS TOURNAWirr (The 
Hague) Klein ZwitaarlanO 7. Teddoigten 3. 
RSISONAL LEAOUESt Esofe Baffiord 1. 
ipswteh 3; B Storttord 0. Peferboro ft Bury 
St Ed 1. Redbridge ft Cambe C 0, Camba 
Uruv ft Chelmsford 2, Cotchestar 1. Mid- 
lands: Belper 2, NotUngham 4; Bridgnorth 
3. Khaba ft Hampton ft Harborne 1: John 
Player 2. Loughborough Studena ft N 
Notts ft Blonvfch Z North: Ben Rhyddtog 

2. Norton 0, Formby S. Sheffield Bankers ft 
Harrogate ft Halitax X Heston 3. Tlniper- 
ley 1: South port 2. Warrington ft Borafai 
Ashford 1. Gore Court ft Boumsraoulh Z 
Fsreham 3; Chichester ft Wokingham 1; 
Hito* Wycombe 1. Newbury 1; Lewes 5. 
Woking ft Uona 1. Anchor lan* 1; Maidan- 
nead i. Beckenham 4; Ok! waicoundana ft 
Old Kingston Ians 3: Wlmblsden 1. Spencer 
3; Wmchester 1. Oxford Hawks Z Waste 
Bath Buctaa. Taunton Vale 2; Bristol Untv 

3, Pty mouth ft Rotumons 5. Exeter Unhr 3: 
WSM ft Chellanham ft 

ENOLISH WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
LEAGUE: Prendre Dhc Doncaster 1. 
Bracknell 1; Hightown 1. Clifton 1; Ipswich 
ft Sutton CL ft Leicester ft Slough ft tost 
Division: Canterbury 2. Exmouth 1; 
Chelmsford 3 Blueharts .3; Trojans 5. 
Bradtord ft Wimbledon 0. Sedans Z 
Second Dteterenr Ealing ft Bi Alberto ft 
Reeding 0. AMrHfge 1; Sherwood 0. Otton 
WW i: Woking 3. Lough boro Stud ante ft 
WELSH WOMEN’S NATIONAL 
INAIM IW tort eretere Cardiff Ath 0. Uan- 
lalr ft Hevertordweai 2, ft»n typr kid ft New- 
town 1. Cotwyn Bay 1: Swansea 3. New- 
port 0. Yesterday* Cardiff Ath ft Penarth 
ft Haverfordwest 3. Uanfalr 1; Newport 3. 
Newtown 3, Swansea 3. Colwyn Bay 1. 
woaaors REdnoNAL LEAGUES: East: 
Bexley heath 1. Ipswich 8 ft Harteston 1. 
Sevenoaks 1; Old Laughton Ians 5. Camba 
C ft Saracens 1. WGC ft llfulngs (after 
third series): 1. WGC St 2. Loughtanlans 7: 
3, Ipswich ft I H i H ei ili Hampton 1. Bed- 
ford ft Peveril 0. Kettering ft Pickwick 1. 
Crimson R 1; Tamwortb ft Letoeeter 11 2. 
S ta rtdfa aa latter third aarlea) 1. Ksttenng 
7: 2. Crimson R 7: 3. Bedord 7. North: 
Carlisle 0. Blackburn 1; Liverpool 1. Don 
Valley ft Newcastle 0, Poynton 4: York 1. 
Sheffield ft HwiiNngs (after third s etiMY. 

1. Blackburn ft ft Poynton 7; 3, York 7. 
Sarah Camheriey 1. Southampton ft DuL 
wich 1. Hampstead 1: W Witney ft City ot 
Portsmouth ft Wtnchmore HIB 3. Hendon 1: 
Worthing Z. wincnestor 4. Standkaga 
{alter third series) 1. Dulwich 7; 2. Cam- 
bericy 6: 3. Winchester ft West Redland 
i. E Glos i: St AuetBfl 3 Leominster ft 
Wirnboms 0. Cheltenham Z Yale 2. Co»- 
wall 1 a israBun a . 1. Yett 3-6: 2 Bourne- 
mouth 2-6; 3. Cheltenham 3-5. 


Ice Hockey 


EUROPEAN CUP* (taoup IN Sheffield 3. 
Uubljana 5. Yesterday: Sheffield ft Tnai 
Urdipft 

British traniiNi Prartre DMriora 

Beskigetoke ft UiltMi Keynes a Fde S. 
Durham 9; NotUngham. 9. ftamberalde ft 
Slough 2. Cardiff ta DhUn Onre Black- 
burn 7. Peterborough A Bracknell 14, SoTi- 
hull ft Uanchosnr 18. BiUingham 1; 
Murrayfletd 4. Chehratord ft Paisley 3. 
Gulldlord ft Swindon 8. Dumtrtee ft Trt- 
tefd Id. Medway 4 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: New Jersey 4. Flor- 
ida ft Boston 4. NY blandera 4 (otk Hart- 
lord z I4Y Rangers ft Phttadatphia 7. Mon- 
treal i; Pidabursdi 8. Toronto 3; Tampa Bay 
ft Calgary 3 (oil; Washington 4. ST Louta 1: 
Winnipeg 7. Dallas 5- Buffalo ft Ottawa 1: 
Lob Anootea 4. Colorado Z Chicago 4. San 
Joes 3: Colorado ft DetrOH Z 


Motorcycling 

EUROPEAN BRAND PRDC (Barcelona); 
SOOocz 1, A Criville (Sp) Honda: z S Bolt 
(Japan) Hands; ft L Caplroasl (B) Honda: 
4, M Doohan (Aus) Honda: ft D Beattie 
(Aus) Suzuki; 8. A Bam* (Br) Honda. 
WarM rta a rt ng a (after 13 rounds): 1. 
Doohan 2«8pta; Z Beattie 215; ft L Cada- 
tora (II) 178; 4, CrMDe Ifift ft Itoh 127; ft 
Cap aural 188. XSOce 1. M Blaggl (IQ 
Apriila. Z T Harada (Japan) Yamaha; ft R 
Waldmann (Gw) Honda; 4. L D Anlin (Spt 
Honda: ft K Roberta (US) Yamaha; 8. N 
Aoki (Japan) Honda. World r tra fap: 1. 
Blaggi 2B3pte: Z Harada 22tt 1 Waldmann 
203; 4. T Okada (Japan) Honda 138; 5. J P 
Ruggia (Fr) 115: 6, Add 10ft iXdcre 1. H 
Aoid (Japan) Honda: Z E Ataunora (Bp) 
Honda: ft T Uanako (Japan) Honda: 4. K 
Sakata (Japan) Apriila; ft 0 Raudies (Gar) 
Honda; ft Y Kate (Japan) Yamaha, world 
rt araflnga : 1. AoU 234ptt; Z Sakata 14ft 
3. Ataamora 129: 4. A Salto (Japan) Honda 
127; ft Raudies 124.6, 8. S Peroglnl (It) 
Apriila lift 

Motor Sport 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL BALLY: 
Lardtag atan d ta— (Eng unlaaa staled): 1. 
P Doughty (Ford Sierra Goswortti); Z 5 HUI 
(Mitsubishi GaJani); ft R Moore (Subara 
imprezet: 4. A Daxtea (Rover MG Mrtro): 
ft G Smith (Ford). 

BRITISH FORMULA THREE CHAMM- 
ONSHtP (Sllveratone)- Round 18: 1. W 
Hughes (GB) UituebMd; Z H Caatro 
Neves (Br) Mugon Honda; ft J Davtes (GB) 
Mugan Honda: 4. J Matthews (GB) Mugen 
Honda; ft G Rodriguez (Ur) Mitsubishi; ft 
M Gena (Sp) Nknen Honda. Rorart 17i l. 
O Gavfn (GB) vauxhaft Z Matthews; ft 
Hughes; 4, Davtae; 5, 0 McAidey (GB) Mit- 
subishi: S. Da Matla. C te— w ta —A» 
etandtaga: 1=. R Finnan (GB) Mugan 
Honda. Gavin I72pte; 3. C Naves 18ft 4. 
Hughes 13T. 5. J Dutour (Fr) Mugan Honda 
133. 

Road Running 

HUPA GREAT SOUTH HUN (Ports- 
mouth): Mane 1. B Masya (Kan) 4Sflkn 
SGeec; 2. G Staines (Beigrave) 47.47. ft E 
Marxian (Ken) 49.0ft Woorere 1. L McCot- 
gan [Dundee HawWdll. coma roc) SftlZ 
Z K UcCendtess (Parkside) 5*J3i; ft S 
Riga (Warrington) Sftftft 
MIDLAND COUNTIES HOAD RELAY 
{Btnnlnghafnl: Wren 0 x 6 km. i. Tipton 
1.4ftEZ z Bristol [holder*) 1:4962; ft Tal- 
tord 1 "50.04; 4. Omega 1SCL47; ft Birch- 
ffetd 130.5ft 6. wasBuiy 131.1ft Womaoe 
4doUBfan 1. Blrchflald idll.iO: Z Red- 
hiH. Nottingham 13Z29: ft Weethury 
IXttZft 4. Gtaimwad 1*4.11: ft 
hamptonfi Bllston 13434; ft Notts ijOSJfi. 
SOUTH OF ENGLAND WOMENW ROAD 
RELAY (Atdorehet): Sartre 4*4kme 1. 
Parkside Harrow 6ft4£ Z Havant S4J30; ft 
Hounakwr 57^9; 4. Bedford 5BJ3; ft Road- , 
Ing 58.4ft ft Thurrock 58^2. 


Snooker 


THAILAND CLASSIC (Bangkok): 
Prerott (Eng) M N Bond (Eng) g-ft 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

FA OJft Third round a rtWm reptayr 
Puriieet v Dag 8 Rad 17^45). 

OM VAUXHAU. CONFERENCE: KKtdar- 
m tester v Telford (7.45). 

UNBOHD LEAGUE: Premier DMstone 
GUMley V Bishop Auckland; Hyde USJ v 
Knewaley. tort DMdou Ashton Utd v 
AtfMrton LR Si Harwood Tn v NeOterfiekL 
KB l «" l * t Premier HMrire Car- 
matron v Ktegstenian. 

PONT1RS LEAGW5 First DMatare Blr- 
mfngham G v Derby (7.0); Wstvartiempton 
v Leeds (7 0). tnand DhWaai Port Vale 
v Midd testa ough (7.0). Preefon u York 
(7JW. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
tort B hMra Swindon v Wimbledon 
(3.0); Tottenham v u ill wall (TO}, ta ig a 
nyw Cheltenham v Newport 
SPRINOHHATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAOUEt Northampt o n v Wycombe (£.0); 
Sutton Utd v Barnet 
PMNNM.Y: Greys v West Ham. 

Rugby League 

HALIFAX CENTENARY WORLD CUR 
droop Threat Wales v Franca (fto. Ninian 
Pk. Cardifl). 
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THREE MONTHS ON FROM THE TOUR DE FRANCE NIGHTMARE 


Boardman back on the Atlanta road 


Lindsay 

given 


A low-key Sunday 
win proves the Wirral 
man is on the mend, 
reports William 
Fotheringham 


T HE most famous an- 
kle in British sport 
returned to competi- 
tion yesterday when 
Chris Boardman won 
a 28-mile invitation time-trial 
over a hilly course in Chesh- 
ire's Delamere Forest Just 
down the road tram his home 
in the WirraL 

Tm very pleased. It was an 
hour’s hard work and tt was 
nice to start In a friendly local 
race,” he said afterwards. 
Friendly and low-key it may 
have been but they were the 
first turns of the pedals on the 
road to Atlanta nexfyear. 

The warm October sun 
could not have created a 
greater contrast with the 
dark, soaking night on July 1 
when Boardman crashed at 
45mph in the prologue of the 
Tour de France, slid across 
the road and had to be carried 
away by his team manager, 
his left ankle broken in three 
places. 

With a descent reminiscent 
of the one which ended his 
Tour to be covered twice on 
yesterday’s circuit. Board- 
man admitted it would be “a 
bit dodgy If it rained". 

He took the precaution of 
fitting tyres with extra grip, a 
lesson learned from the Tour 
where he did not use wet- 
weather treads. As it was, die 
biggest danger came from a 
press photographer standing, 
camera in hand, in the middle 
of the road "at the bottom of 
the dodgiest descent". 

Boardman’s other reminder 
of his dramatic chute came as 
he went flat out down the hill 
at 50mph. "You can just get 
through the bends without 
braking but I had to make a 
conscious attempt to will my- 
self not to touch the brakes: 
the urge was to brake, slow 
down and lessen any impact if 
I slipped." 



to smile 
about 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


Out of the shadows .. ■ Boardman goes flat-out through Delamere Forest in Cheshire yesterday but, despite the fine weather, he rode on tyres with extra grip 


MICHAEL STEELE 


During Boardman's en- 
forced three-month lay-off, he 
was obliged to watch on tele- 
vision as what was intended 
to be his first complete Tour 
went ahead without him. Nor 
has he been able to defend the 
two world titles be won in 
1994: 10 days ago his old rival 
Graeme Obree of Scotland 
succeeded him as the world 
track pursuit champion, 
tiie five-times Tour de France 
winner Miguel Indurain took 


over his world time-trial title 
on Wednesday. 

Boardman says his ankle is 
now “95 per cent” recovered. 
“I can stand on It and start 
from a stand-still an the track 
but I can’t run without a lhnp 
and I can't balance on my left 
foot. I get the odd twinge in it 
and It reminds me of what 
would happen if I fell off now. 
When there is no pain, there 
will be no problem doing 
what I did before." 


The tendon on the outside 
of the ankle was severed by 
the impact, together with sev- 
eral of the nerves controlling 
the sma l l muscles of the joint: 
initiall y Boardman lost all 
feeling from his calf down. 
The nerve damage may be 
permanent 

However, yesterday there 
were no problems to report 
and he was also delighted at 
the absence of an ache in his 
lower back which he had suf- 


fered as the muscles were 
forced to compensate for the 
3cm of muscle lost from his 
calf during the longest period 
he has spent without riding 
since he was a teenager. 

More serious and far longer 
tests now free the Wirral 
rider: on Thursday he rides 
the 125-mile Paris-Bourges 
race, on Sunday the 160-mile 
Paris-Tours World Cup event 
The week after he Is likely to 
meet Obree in a challenge 


pursuit match at the Bercy 
Stadium in Paris. With only a 
month’s serious training 
under his belt he Is not en- 
thused at the prospect 
That is likely to mark the 
end of Boardman's 1995 cam- 
paign. unless the Obree 
match indicates his form is 
improving quickly enough to 
make the odd record attempt 
worthwhile. Unlike this sea- 
son, when all his eggs were 
put in the Tour basket 1996 


will see him at Bill throttle 
from the word go. Boardman 
aims to be “fit by February” 
for the Paris-Nice and Crlter- 
imn International stage races 
in March. Then he will go 
back to the Tour, where he 
will be supported by a 
strengthened Gan .team in- 
cluding Gerard Rub of 
France, who has been Indur- 
ain’s right-hand man for 
three years. The Olympics in 
August are the final target 


AURICE LINDSAY, 
as the World Cup 
tournament director, 
bad been obliged to keep a 
brave free on things in ad- 
vance. On Saturday night he 
had something to smile about. 
*1 knew that once the compe- 
tition was given over to the 
athletes everything would be 
all right,” he said. 

And by and large, in spite of 
some lacklustre pre-match 
entertainment that even Di- 
ana Ross could not resuce, it 
was. The crowd of 41,271 more 
than justified the decision to 
start the tournament at Wem- 
bley and the result was won- 
derful for England and for the 
tournament as a whole. 

Many positives and possi- 
bilities have arisen from Eng- 
land's 20-16 victory, not least 
a possible meeting between 
the same sides in the final on 
October 28. 

If events run to form, Eng- 
land should win Group One 
by beating Fiji at Wigan on 
Wednesday and South Africa 
at Leeds on Saturday. Austra- 
lia can go through to the last 
four by winning their games 
against South Africa at Gates- 
head tomorrow and Fiji at 
Huddersfield on Saturday. 
That could leave them to 
overcome New Zealand, who 
should finish top of Group 
Two despite a cLose shave last 
night, in the semi- finals 
England's win has also 
thrown up the possibility of a 
last-four meeting with Wales, 
who are grouped with France 
and Western Samoa. Interest 
In Wales has been muted but, 
with the chance of a meeting 
against England in the semi- 
finals at Old Trafford on Sat- 
urday week, it should in- 
crease markedly. 


World Civ reporter page 15 
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THE NEW MERCURY MINICALL’ WITH NO 
CONTRACTS, NO MONTHLY BILLS AND 
NO CALL COSTS TO YOU. KEEPS YOU IN 
TOUCH WHEN YOU'RE RUNNING AROUND. 


Nationwide coverage 

Can be called from any phone* 

Uses standard battery lasting up to 6 weeks 
Caller pays to send a numeric message, 
so it doesn't cost you a penny 
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AVAILABLE AT: selected branch 6& of DIXONS end ALLDERS DEPARTMENT STORES. 
TANDY PEOPLES PHONE SHOWROOMS. ARGOS. THE UNK. CURRYS. JOHN LEWS 
JJ^SrIhIP^ORWEB: GRANADA SHOPS. INDEX. OFFICE VWRUD TOWER RECORDS 
(PICCADILLY CIRCUS}: many alaevleal outlets and Mercury paging authorised dealers. 
For further Information, FroaGall 0500 505 505. 
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Lewis targets Bowe or Holyfield 


Kevin Mitch afl 


[OUGH Lennox Lew- 
is’s comfortable win 
over Tommy Morrison 
inside six rounds in Atlan- 
tic City on Saturday night 
put him no closer to a 
rematch with Frank Bruno 
there Is a chance he will 
meet the winner of the No- 
vember 4 fight between 
Riddick Bowe and Evander 
Holyfield. 


That alternative would be 
more palatable were he to 
accept a "stand-aside” fee 
so Bruno could keep safe 
his WBC title for Mike Ty- 
son next March. There is no 
indication that such an 
offer is yet on the table — 
bat it is neither unethical 
nor unprecedented. 

Lewis, the former WBC 
champion, did say “my pri- 
ority is Bruno”, but that 
would seem to be bluster 
driven by pride. And he 


added: “I don't care. I take 
them as they come. I just 
don't want any Mickey 
Mouse fights.” While his 
backer Pan os Eliades main- 
tain ed, “Jose Sulaiman [the 
WBC president] has given 
me his word he will uphold 
the decision to give Lewis a 
fight against Bruno,” the 
normally garrulous Lon- 
doner would not be drawn 
on the possibility of a fight 
with Bowe or Holyfield. 

Yet it is an option which 


makes perfect business and 
boxing sense. All three 
fighters have connections 
with the Main Events pro- 
motional group, rivals of 
Bruno's American pro- 
moter Don King. A meeting 
between Lewis and Bowe, 
in particular, is probably 
the best available bout in 
the division — and there is 
always Tyson (or Bruno) 
farther up the road. 


Fight report, page 13 



In front of 
me, he took 
off his 
shirty and 
unknowingly, 
slowly, 
erotically 
stripped. 

I became 
literally 
breathless, 
overcome by 
the proximity 
of my desire. 
Andrew 
Sullivan from 
his book 
Virtually Normal 


G2 cover 

story 


Guardian Crossword No 20,467 

Set by Orlando 



Across 


1 Wood mads first healing 
agent (6) 

4 Exerted by redhead — 
love's not new (6} 

9 Unhappy about cold fish (4) 

10 European statesman to make 
EC trim then united (10) 

11 Medal for Bristol's leaders 
meeting French XI (6) 

12 Unlucky, Idle and flat broke 
(3-5) 

13 See chintz, material tor a 
philosopher (9) 

1 5 Not all the most eminent 
trees (4) 

1 6 Choice fruit (4) 

17 Orchestra playing in tower 
(4-5) 

21 Poor golfer holding back 
father's game (4-4) 

22 Have half In French airport? 
That’s too much (6) 


24 Vandals in the fleet? (10) 

25 Note about order in the 
capital (4) 

26 A bird so hard to catch right 
(B) 

27 Kingdoms re-introducing 
charity (6) 

Down 


1 Rum for bad one outside 
saloon, perhaps (7) 

2 Left port, carrying cargo (5) 

3 Seismal activity having no 
direction (7) 

5 Opera set in hotel lobby (6) 

6 State control for Romanians 
(3,8) 

7 Lady Diana's first university 
game (7) 

8 Perpendicular constructed 

With a II ttlef trigonometry, and 
hard complications (2.5.6) 

14 Musician's time with odd 
saint (9) 



The winner of this week's leather- 
bound Collins English Dictionary is 
Sarah Parkinson of London. N1. 
Runners up {Collins Concise 
Dictionary and Thesaurus) are Dr. B. 
Phillips at Banstaad, Surrey. Kay 
Parr -Borman of Chester. Cheshire, 
■ nd D - R- Robinson of Chelmsford. 


1 8 Bar that's shut up when 
clergyman enters (7) 

18 Toe— so it may be 
translated (7) 

19 Sausages trom a Greek 
island (7) 

20 Shepherds used these and 
caught birds (6) 

23 Loner forced to register (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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